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Sermons on the Catholic Press 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


F EBRUARY is Catholic Press 
Month. The average priest is keenly 
aware of the importance of the Catholic 
press, and yet at the same time he finds 
it one of the most difficult of sermon 
subjects. His difficulty arises mainly 
from the apathy of his audience. Too 
often the Sunday Catholic regards all 
Catholic magazines and newspapers as 
dull publications which perhaps deserve 
his charity but not his perusal. He may 
subscribe to them but perhaps never 
eyen unwrap them when they arrive in 
the mail. 

When we begin to allot responsibility 
for this unhappy condition, we come up 
against the devil of secularism. From 
a purely worldly viewpoint, the secular 
periodicals are generally superior to our 
religious publications. In their photog- 
raphy, typography, format, literary 
quality and advertising lay-out they 
have the upper hand. They have the 
necessary capital and circulation to 
justify the hiring of the best writers, 
commercial artists and printers. They 
can afford to be lavish with funds in 
order to present their readers with 
pictures that please the eye and prose 
that tickles the ear. The Catholic who 
is soaked in secularism naturally exults 
in a feast of the senses. He leaves 


church on Sunday morning resolved to 
drink deep of the great thoughts in the 
Sunday rotogravure section of the local 
newspaper. What chance has a Catho- 
lic paper or magazine, in competition 
with a secular journal, for the attention 
of a secularized Catholic? 


ACTUAL CIRCULATION OF THE 
CATHOLIC PRESS 


Recently I read the results of a survey 
made in reliance on statistical informa- 
tion regarding the average financial out- 
lay for papers and magazines. It seems 
that the ordinary Catholic, according 
to these findings, spends more than 


fifteen dollars a year for newspapers and 


magazines, but only $1.50 for Catholic 
papers and magazines. When you real- 
ize how much of that $1.50 represents 
charity donations to Catholic periodi- 
cals, you become aware that actual 
readers of the Catholic press are com- 
paratively few. 

In preaching on the Catholic press [ 
would think that a direct comparison 
with the secular press is psychologically 
unwise. Of course, it would be neces- 
sary to draw a contrast between certain 
phases of the two presses in the course 
of the sermon, but to rest your whole 
case on the superiority of the Catholic 
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press would be poor strategy. The 
ordinary person cannot be expected to 
see beyond his nose—beyond the obvious 
and visible merits of a periodical; and 
as far as the obvious, visible, physical 
features of the secular press are con- 
cerned, it is better than the Catholic 
press. The important point to be 
stressed, in my opinion, is that a Catho- 
lic can find the Catholic viewpoint no- 
where else but in the Catholic press. 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON CURRENT 
AFFAIRS 


If a man believes his religion is some 
sort of heart-glow to be reserved for the 
privacy of home and the solemnity of the 
altar, then he won’t be interested in a 
Catholic viewpoint on current affairs in 


the secular world. But if he is a serious | 


Catholic, he knows that there is a 
Catholic viewpoint on anything that 
ever did or ever will happen. The 
knowledge that life is only a pilgrimage, 
a time of testing, a region in which all 
this visible world is seen as in a dream— 
that knowledge is certainly going to 
shape a man’s attitude and reaction to 
every event that happens. To keep 
alive this viewpoint, a Catholic must 
read the Catholic press. 

The secular press cannot help but 
give an un-Catholic slant to its presenta- 
tion of the news, and its interpretation of 
the significance of that news. Mauriac 
in his “God and Mammon”’ says that 
the novelist does not write the book he 
wants to write; he writes the book he 
deserves to write. So likewise with the 
journalist, his writing is himself: it is no 
better than he is. When he describes 
a hurricane off the coast of Florida or a 
divorce case in Reno, he can’t help but 
be himself. “Character is destiny,” 
said Novalis, and any man who tries to 
write in pure objectivity is fighting the 
irresistible. His past will catch up with 
him: all the beliefs, attitudes and im- 
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pressions of the books he has read and 
the people he has met will flow in some 
measure into his writing. Ordinarily, 
these nuances of a secular journalist’s 
background do not add up to a Catholic 
viewpoint. 


STABILITY OF THE CATHOLIC 
ATTITUDE 


The Catholic viewpoint is a fixed 
viewpoint. It is not subject to change. 
Christ left a definite deposit of doctrines 
and instructions that these doctrines 
must be passed on from century to cen- 
tury without any shadow of alteration. 
The Catholic viewpoint likewise is a 
fixed unalterable attitude of mind. It 
cannot be found in the secular press, 
which is constantly subject to the play 
of ever-shifting influences from owner- 
ship, advertisers and reading public. 

Dorothy Thompson in an article 
entitled “The Climate of a Free Press” 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal (September, 
1948) maintains that the charges of a 
slave press are absolutely contrary to 
fact in America. She speaks especially 
of ex-Mayor LaGuardia’s notion that 
advertisers dominate the American Press 
and of Henry Wallace’s slogan of the 
“kept and corrupt capitalist press.” 
She says that after twenty-eight years 
in American journalism she can an- 
nounce honestly that these criticisms 
are unjustified. Of course, there are 
other competent authorities who will 
proclaim with assurance as convincing 
as that of Dorothy Thompson that they 
know the American press to be a vast 
system of retailing news according to the 
whim of advertisers. 

The writer of the above article goes 
on to say that the readers, not the 
owners or advertisers, really control the 
press. This, of course, is much more 
desirable than top-brass dictation. We 
are living in a democracy, and the people 
have a right to object to what they deem 
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improper. But when it comes to a 
question of Catholic viewpoint, we must 
remember that there can be no demo- 
cratic procedure. Christ’s teaching is 
Christ’s teaching regardless of how many 
vote for or against it. The reading pub- 
lic did not make it, and the reading pub- 
lic cannot change it. 

Herein then is the weakness of the 
secular press. The press wishes to serve 
the people: in fact, its existence de- 
pends on the will of the people. It 
must have a flexible policy in order to 
adapt itself to the twists and turns of 
American public opinion. It cannot be 
said that the American people have the 
Catholic viewpoint. One glance at the 
divorce records, the contraceptive sales, 
the absence of religion on our stage and 
in current literature—one look at the 
American scene will dispel any notion 
that America thinks Catholic. When a 
Catholic reads a secular newspaper, the 
most he can expect is an occasional grim 
picture of a priest at an accident scene. 


RESPECT FOR DECENCY MISSING 
IN SECULAR PRESS 


In accordance with the teachings of 
Christ, we Catholics have a high degree 
of respect for decency. The early 
Christians were rigorous in the matter 
of sexual morality. Some of our ad- 
vanced writers give the impression that 
chastity is an optional pious custom like 
grace at meals, and not nearly so impor- 
tant as civic responsibility. But men 
like St. Paul were in the main stream of 
Christian tradition when they repro- 
bated sexual immorality as the ugly 
prelude to hell. The Catholic press 
will not tamper with Catholic ideals of 
purity. 

Consider, however, how lightly the 
secular press regards this point of de- 
cency. The picture newspapers are 
rightly called the “Daily Pornographic”’ 
for their blatant accounts of sexual 


orgies and their all-revealing photo- 
graphs of undressed women. The news- 
papers that cater to a more literate 
readership are hardly more acceptable 
from the standpoint of morality. Their 
reviews of books, movies and plays are 
frequently commendations of vulgarity 
and obscenity. 


OBSCENITIES OFFERED AS 
PABULUM FOR TEEN-AGERS 


In the New York Times (December 
20, 1948) a correspondent writes to 
book-reviewer Orville Prescott asking 
him why he recommended the vile 
“Naked and the Dead’ by Norman 
Mailer. He also inquires if the reviewer 
would recommend the book to a teen-age 
daughter, if he had one. The reviewer 
answers that he thinks a_ teen-ager 
would not mind the obscenities very 
much after the first shock. Moreover, 
“‘our daughters have to live in this world. 
As much as their free will allows, they 
have to decide what kind of women they 
are going to be. They might well begin 
by deciding not to be the kind of women 
Mr. Mailer’s soldiers talked about with 
such enthusiasm.” But the most 
amazing statement is this: ““Would-be 
censors forget that no one can be 
demoralized by knowledge or by mere 
words.” There can, of course, never 
be a history of sexual delinquency, but 
if there were, I would venture to say 
that 90 of the demoralized were the 
victims of “‘mere words.” At any rate, 
from Mr. Prescott’s remarks we can see 
how little reverence there is to be found 
in secular journals for the virtue that we 
call angelic. 

In the Catholic press you will see not 
only the proper counter-attacks on 
current immoral movements but also 
positive presentations of the beauty of 
decency and its importance in the 
Christian scheme. Nowhere will you 
find a Catholic journalist exaggerating 
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esthetics at the expense of ethics and 
morality. 

What is true of sexual decency is also 
true of all other forms of propriety. If 
you treat of bribery in public office in a 
matter-of-fact manner, presenting it as 
a mere news item, your very indifference 
is an argument in its favor. Silence 
under the duty to speak constitutes 
approval. Lately the New York news- 
papers carried pages about a scandal in 
the administration of the divorce laws. 
A make-believe adultress made a small 
fortune by allowing herself to be dis- 
covered in compromising circumstances 
when lawyers were seeking evidence of 
adultery for their clients. The news 
items, of course, passed no comment on 
the collusive practice. Certain organi- 
zations started a campaign to bring 
about a relaxation of the divorce laws, 
but it was noticeable that the newspapers 
did not editorialize against the cam- 


paign. 


HERETICAL TRENDS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


It seems strange that certain Catho- 
lics who would never dare to attend a 
non-Catholic religious service will not 
hesitate to read pages of newspaper print 
filled with heresy. There are, of course, 
many Catholics writing for the secular 
press, but we must remember that they 
are not in the majority. The non- 
Catholics have been schooled in various 
lines of thought that are far from 
Catholic. For instance, one of the 
largest influences in lives of writers is 
that of literature. Now, English litera- 
ture has been Protestant for three cen- 
turies. Unconsciously perhaps, but 
nevertheless really, young literary men 
have absorbed the anti-Catholic animus 
of some of our more noted literary 
giants. The Elizabethans said some 
very harsh things about the Catholic 
teachings on the Papacy. Milton in the 
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seventeenth century teemed with Prot- 
estant notions that are the very con- 
tradictory of Catholic teaching. In the 
nineteenth century period the early 
authors rejected Christ, and then later 
writers like Hardy apparently rejected 
even the existence of God. These are 
the influences that have poured their 
heretical or perhaps anti-Christian doc- 
trines into the minds of to-day’s jour- 
nalists. ‘To counteract all of this, surely 
at least an occasional reading of Catho- 
lic periodicals is imperative. 


CATHOLIC TEACHING ON CURRENT 
PROBLEMS 


The Catholic should know his 
Church’s teaching on current problems 
and her proposed solutions. What does 
the ordinary Catholic know about the 
Catholic attitude towards Labor and 
Capital? Some have the absurd notion 
that the Church is unalterably on the 
side of the laboring man. They have a 
vague idea that the Popes have spoken 
up for the worker and against the em- 
ployer. Strikes come and go, all man- 
ner of nefarious practices are resorted to 
by the unions, certain workers engage 
in “feather-bedding” and clock-watch- 
ing: but the un-informed Catholic says 
that the Church forgives it all. On the 
other hand, you will find the Catholic 
employer who thinks that the Popes who 
wrote the Labor Encyclicals were poor 
theologians. Has not the Church al- 
ways been identified with the estab- 
lished order, with the generous wealthy 
classes who are the mainstay of the 
Church? That view is almost as com- 
mon as the labor-can-do-no-wrong idea. 

The result is that the Catholic labor- 
ing man is the prey of the Communist 
agitators, since he doesn’t know the 
stern duties that the Popes point out as 
binding on Labor. The Catholic em- 
ployer also is ignorant of his duties to- 
wards his employees through his failure 
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to read Catholic periodicals. He con- 
tinues to regard Labor as a commodity. 
If both laborer and employer would read 
the Catholic press, we would find far 
more Catholics in ACTU and in the 
various labor schools and in Catholic 
Industrial Relations schools. 


BREADTH OF THE CATHOLIC 
VIEWPOINT 


The glory of the Catholic press is 
primarily her presentation of the Chris- 
tian viewpoint. But another gem in 
her crown is the very Catholicity of her 
news interest. The secular journals 
generally proceed upon the elementary 
principles of journalistic strategy. For 
instance, there is a maxim that interest 
decreases as distance from the reader 
increases. A New Yorker will ordin- 
arily not be as much disturbed by re- 
ports of an epidemic in Africa as he will 
be shaken by the report of an epidemic 
in Staten Island. It is human to be 
more interested in what is near than in 
what is far away. That very human 
tendency, however, has led to a sad dis- 
interest in affairs of other peoples in 
other places. 

The Catholic press follows this prin- 
ciple in some small measure but, by and 
large, it is interested in the whole human 


race. Its headquarters is in Rome: its 
members are spread all over the world; 
the Mystical Body is a universal body. 
For that reason, the Catholic press can- 
not be narrow or provincial in its atti- 
tudes. It does not succumb to a crabbed 
nationalism or any form of racism. 

It is well to inform prospective readers 
of the Catholic press that they are not 
bound to accept every statement in a 
Catholic periodical as an infallible teach- 
ing. Father Gillis recently quoted an 
American bishop to this effect: “... the 
Catholic Press is and of right ought to be 
the freest press in the world; if I 
have any criticism to pass upon you 
editors and writers, it is that you do not 
sufficiently exercise your freedom.”” The 
Catholic editor is not bound down to the 
statements of Trent. He is allowed the 
liberty of venturing forth and expressing 
his opinion on current matters, even 
though they have not been adjusted as 
yet by any ecclesiastical tribunal. 
Therefore, he is not teaching when he 
discusses a matter such as the Spanish 
Civil War. On that point there was in 
Catholic newspapers and magazines a 
great diversity of opinion and that very 
diversity is a tribute to the freedom of 
the Catholic Press. 
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Hebrew Manuscripts Recently 
Discovered in Palestine 


By JAMES-M. VOSTE, 0.P., S.T.M., S.Ser.D. 


| ae are the historical, 
juridical and religious texts that have 
been discovered during the last one 
hundred years in Egypt and in Assyria— 
texts written on clay tablets or papyri, 
texts engraved on monuments of every 
kind. In Palestine, however, despite 
the many excavations, discoveries of the 
remains of ancient writings and art 
have been extremely rare. There is the 
inscription of Siloe from the time of 
King Ezechias (721-693), a farmer’s 
calendar found at Gezer dating from at 
least the sixth century B.c., some os- 
traca found in the excavations of Sa- 
maria and of Tell ed-Durveir (Lachish), 
some rare seals—and that is absolutely 
all that Palestine has yielded.! 

The inscription of Mesa, confirming 
the Biblical account of the encounters 
between the Kings of Israel and of Juda 
(IV Kgs., iii. 4-26), belongs to Moab; 
the letters of El-Amarna and the Ele- 
phantine Papyrus, referring to Pales- 
tine, were found in Egypt. North of 


Palestine, in Syria and in Pheenicia, dis- 


1 Cfr. L. Hennequin, “‘Fouilles et champs de 
fouilles en Palestine et en Phénicie,” in Dict. 
Bibl., Suppl. II], pp. 318-524; D. Deringer, 

“Le iscrizioni “antico-ebraiche palestinesi”’ 
(Florence, 1934); G. Ricciotti, ‘Storia 
d’Israele”’ assay i PP. 448-449, New French 
translation by Auvray, “Histoire d’ 
Israél,” I (47), 474-475, Reproduction of 
the inscription of Siloe; H. Vincent, “Le 
calendrier agricole de Gézer,” in Rev. Bib. 
(1909), pp. 243-269. The Samarian ostraca, 
36 in number, are reproduced by Deringer, o, 

cit., pp. 23-36. Cfr. R. de Vaux, “Les ostr a 
de Lachis,” in Rev. Bib. (1939), pp. 181-206. 
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coveries of texts and all kinds of monu- 
ments are no less rich than those found 
in Egypt and in Assyria. One need 
consider merely the last excavations of 
Ras-Shamra-Ugarit.2, However, Pales- 
tine, I repeat, is poor in this regard; 
and it is only with the help of scanty 
objects and man-made tools, lowly 
crockery for domestic use discovered in 
the foundation of ruined buildings, that 
an idea of the Canaanite and the Is- 
raelite civilization can be formed. Forty 
years ago Father Lagrange with good 
reason said: ‘Palestine is silent!’ 
Now, however, Palestine has spoken, 
not through historic inscriptions or 
works of art (which Israel did not-fos- 
ter), but through pre-Christian Hebrew 
manuscripts quite recently discovered 
in the land northwest of the Dead Sea. 
Professor William F. Albright in an- 
nouncing this discovery in the Bulletin 
of the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search (BASOR, CX, p. 2, April, 1948) 
writes: “This is unquestionably the 
greatest manuscript find of modern 
times.”” And the Biblical Archeologist 
introduces the same topic with the elo- 


*Cfr. M.-J. Lagrange, “L’inscription de 
Mésa,” in Rev. Bib. (1901), pp. 522-545, and 
in Dict. Bibl. Vig., IV, coll. 1014-1621 (with 
picture). See also Ricciotti-Auvray, op. cit. 
2 ~— eo pp. 420-421; P. Dhorme, 
“El Amarna, a Diet. Bibl., Suppl. I, coll. 
207-225; L. iseneeradin. “*Eléphantine,”’ ibid., 
II, coll. 962-1033; R. De Langhe, “‘Les Textes 
de Ras Shamra-Ugarit et leurs rapports avec 
le milieu biblique de l’Ancien Testament” (2 
vols., 1945). 
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quent title, ““A Phenomenal Discovery” 
(XI, p. 21, May, 1948).* 


HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF 
THE MANUSCRIPTS 


All is not yet quite clear in this story, 
for there are some discrepancies in the ac- 
counts; the differences, however, concern 
details of no special consequence. For 
example, according to the story of 
John Trever (loc. cit.), it is obvious 
that the Syrian monks themselves tried 
at first to keep secret the origin of their 
manuscripts, since they pretended that 
they had been found in their library and 
that they had never been catalogued (p. 
46). Professor Albright writes that the 
scrolls were found during the winter of 
1947 (p. 3); John Trever speaks of the 
summer of 1947. The latter statement 
seems to be confirmed by what the 
Very Reverend Father Felix M. Abel 
wrote to me on November 11, 1948. 

“It was in November, a year ago, that 
attention was drawn for the first time to 
the existence of these manuscripts by a 
Moslem antique dealer residing in 
Bethlehem. Two months later an 
Assyrian Christian, who claimed that 
he had been led to the caves where the 
manuscripts had been found, brought 
several fragments to Professor Sukenik 
and offered to take him to the scene of 


8 In addition to information received per- 
sonally from Jerusalem, here are the sources 
used in this article (subsequent citations will 
give the name of the author and the page of the 
article): W. F. Albright, in BASOR, CX 
(April, 1948), pp. 2-3; G. E. W., “A Pheno- 
menal Discovery,” in The Biblical Archeologist, 
XI (May, 1948), pp. 21-23; J. C. Trevor, ““The 
Discovery of the Scrolls,” ibid., pp. 46-57; M. 
Burrows, ““The Contents and the Siznifi ance 
of the Manuscripts,” ibid., pp. 57-61; A. Bea, 
“Nova manuscripta hebraica,” in Biblica, 
XXIX (1948), pp. 446-448. 

4 Since it is necessary to allow a certain 
lapse of time between the discovery near the 
Dead Sea and the publicity created by a dealer 
in antiques clever enough first to ascertain the 
nature and value of his antiques, one arrives 
naturally at the conclusion that the summer 
was the time of the discovery. 


the find. Although circumstances pre- 
vented this visit, it was nevertheless 
possible to buy several manuscripts for 
the Museum of the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, other manuscripts remain- 
ing in the possession of the Jacobite 
Bishop who loaned them for several 
days to Professor Sukenik. 

“It was soon learned that the dis- 
covery had been made by a Bedouin in a 
grotto opening on one of the wadis that 
extend to the north of the Dead Sea. 
The manuscripts were found in jars ac- 
cording to the custom of storing well- 
used texts. Cf. Eusebius, Historia Ec- 
clesiastica, VI, 16, 3, on the text found 
at Jericho by Origen & 7i@,, (in a jar).® 
It is now known that eleven scrolls were 
found in the same cave. Those that 
have been examined up to the present 
were written on skin and constitute the 
oldest known Hebrew manuscripts, hav- 
ing been assigned by Professor Sukenik 
to the period prior to that of the Macha- 
bees and written by the Essenes who 
lived in the vicinity.”® In the Biblical 
Archeologist (1948, p. 22), we read that 
the manuscripts “were hidden in earth- 
enware jars, wrapped in linen and 
covered with black wax.’ Evidently 
these precautions were taken not only to 
forestall an otherwise inevitable dis- 
covery, but also to preserve them from 
the ravages of the elements and of the 
weather. 

John C. Trever gives some more inter- 
esting details on the accidental discovery 
of these manuscripts (p. 47). “A Wan- 
dering Bedouin, carrying goods from the 
Jordan Valley to Bethlehem, chanced 
upon a cave near the north end of the 


Dead Sea, high upon the cliffs.7 The 


5 Cfr. P. G., XX, col. 556. 

6 Cfr. F. M. Abel, “‘Une croisiére autour de la 
Mer Morte’”’ (Gabalda, Paris, 1911), p. 150. 

7 Note that it was during the t heat of 
summer, when travellers in the East seek the 
heights. 
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cave had partially collapsed. This had 
closed up the main entrance, leaving 
only a small hole through which to enter. 
At the time, apparently, some jars con- 
taining the scrolls were crushed, so that 
their contents became visible. Seeing 
the scrolls protruding from the fallen 
debris, the Bedouin pulled them out 
and tore off the cloth wrappings, thereby 
revealing the ancient contents. They 
took them to the Moslem Sheikh in 
Bethlehem, hoping that he would buy 
them. The Sheikh, however, think- 
ing that the script was Estrangelo 
Syriac,* suggested that they take the 
scrolls to the Syrians in Bethlehem. 
When the Syrians saw them, they called 
their Metropolitan, Athanasius Yeshue 
Samuel, in Jerusalem. He offered to 
purchase them from the Bedouin, and 
thus they came into the library of St. 
Mark’s Orthodox Convent in Jerusa- 
lem (p. 49). Later it was revealed that 
the Bedouin had discovered the scrolls 
during the summer of 1947.” One of the 
monks from the Syrian Convent in 
Jerusalem visited the cave where he 
saw “not only the pieces of cloth wrap- 
pings scattered over the floor . .. , but 
also numerous fragments of the manu- 


- scripts, broken pieces of the jars... . 


The Bedouins claimed that they had 
taken some of the jars that had not been 
broken and were using them for water 
jars” (p. 49). Let us stop here. The 
rumors will continue to spread and imagi- 
nation will embellish the legend—if 
legends have not already become in- 
corporated in this story. 


NUMBER AND GENERAL CONTENTS 
OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 


It seems that the Syrians possess at 
least four manuscripts, and that the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem has as 


8 It is a little difficult to believe that a Mos- 
lem Sheik would have any idea of the Estran- 
gelo Syriac script. 
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many more. Father Abel, as we have 
just seen, speaks of eleven scrolls that 
have been discovered. 

The manuscripts of the Syrians were 
carried to a safe place outside of Pales- 
tine. In passing let it be said (and evil 
to him that evil thinketh) that the sus- 
picion has been circulated that they are 
in safety in America, as the Syrian 
Bishop expressed this idea to John 
Trever.? So much the better, provided 
that they are safe. 

Two of the Syrian manuscripts are 
of parchment, two of leather; one of the 
scrolls contains the text of Isaias, an- 
other a midrash or commentary on 
Habacuc. The third “appears to be 
the manual of discipline of a compara- 
tively unknown little sect or monastic 
order, possibly the Essenes’” (pp. 21- 
22). The fourth manuscript, Aramaic, 
seems not yet to have been identified ;'° 
“it is a tightly rolled scroll which cannot 
be undone for fear of its crumpling” 
(p. 22). These manuscripts with the 
exception of the last one have been 
photographed by Mr. J. Trever, who is 
“an expert photographer.” 

The manuscripts of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem were also four in 
number. The Biblical Archeologist 
writes (p. 23): ‘The Associated Press 
quotes Dr. Sukenik as saying . . . that 
among the scrolls he is studying a text 
of the Book of Isaiah, a book of hymns 
similar to the Biblical psalms, and sev- 
eral apocryphal books never known in 
Hebrew but only in Greek translation. 
The text of one of the scrolls is said to 
give a colorful description of a war 


* John Trever’s plan of photographing the 
manuscripts met with some opposition from the 
Syrian monks. “The Metropolitan assured me 
however,”’ Mr. Trever says, ‘that he would get 
the manuscript to me in the States, where 
better facilities would be available to do the 
delicate task” Pp. 55). 

1 Trever, p. 60: “The little scroll . . . may 
be in Aramaic.” 
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between the Jews and undetermined 
enemies.” 

Thanks to subsequent communica- 
tion with Professor Sukenik, Father Abel 
was able to supply some further infor- 
mation. This is what he writes to me: 
“One of the manuscripts describes a 
war between the Sons of Light and the 
Sons of Darkness, that is between the 
tribes of Levi, Juda and Benjamin, and 
the people of Edom, Moab and Ammon. 
Another contains a collection of hymns. 
The third that was examined contains 
the book of Isaiah.” 

“One finds in the first,” continues 
Father Abel, “details about the organi- 
zation of the army of Israel in units of 
10, 50, 100 and 1000 men. Cfr. I 
Mach., iii. 55.1! Mention is also made 
of the cavalry, the infantry, the military 
police, and camp personnel. Each unit 
had its own emblems, its watchwords, 
and also bows, slings, shields, and dag- 
gers. Signals were sounded by the 
trumpets of the priests. 

“All this is the subject of a book 
sponsored by the Bialik Foundation and 
published by Professor Sukenik under 
the title Megilioth Gnusoth, which will 
soon be translated into English.”’!? 


DATE AND ORIGIN OF THE 
MANUSCRIPTS 


All those who have examined the 
manuscripts are agreed in dating them 
prior to the Christian era, that is, a 
thousand years before the oldest Hebrew 
biblical manuscripts (which belong to 
the eighth and ninth centuries of our 
era). Professor Albright, who was the 
first to express his opinion on the sub- 
ject, writes: “Dr. Trever sent the edi- 
tor two photographs to illustrate the 





11 “And after this Judas appointed captains 
over the people, over thousands, and over 
hundreds, and over fifties, and over tens.” 

12 Cfr. A. Bea, loc. cit., p. 448, n. 1. 


script of this parchment (Isaiah of the 
Syrians), which is easily a thousand 
years older than that of the oldest 
Hebrew biblical roll hitherto known. 
The script is materially older than that 
of the Nash Papyrus of the Decalogue 
which is itself earlier than the most 
archaic square characters of the Herod- 
ian Age yet known from contemporary 
graffiti. With respect to the form of 
individual letters, the script is similar 
to that of the Edfu papyri and ostraca 
from the third century B.c. Sukenik is 
quoted as saying that some of the rolls 
are over two thousand years old, and 
that none is later than the fall of Jerusa- 
lem in a.p. 70. The Isaiah scroll now in 
the Syrian collection thus goes back to 
about the second century B.c.; in other 
words, it may be early Maccabzan, while 
the Nash Papyrus is late Maccabaean 
from the first century B.c.” (loc. cit., 
p. 3).18% As to the origin of the manu- 
scripts, Professor Sukenik has proposed 
the hypothesis that they could have 
come from the Essenes, who in fact had 
their principal residence in the land 
west of the Dead Sea in the neighbor- 
hood of Engaddi in the desert of Juda."* . 
So far there has been no conclusive proof 
in favor of this hypothesis. The book 
of the sect, of which we have spoken 
above and which Millar Burrows calls 
“the Sectarian Document” (p. 57), 
might perhaps cast some light on this 
matter. But here it must be remem- 
bered that another document was al- 
ready found referring to a Jewish sect 
other than the Essenes—published in 
1910 by S. Schechter under the title 
“Fragments of a Zadokide Work,” and 


13 See R.B. (1904), pp. 242-259, “Un papyrus 
hébreu_pré-massorétique,” with a double re- 
production. 

14 Cfr. Schiirer, “Geschichte des Jiid. Volkes 
im Z.A. Jesu Christi,” II (1907), pp. 654-680 
(especially p. 658). 
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studied m detail by Father Lagrange.’ 
There are some who believe that this 
document dates also from the time of 
the Maccabees, about 170 B.c. This is 
not the opinion of Father Lagrange. 
But here I finally draw attention to this 
document because of the apparent an- 
alogy with “the Sectarian Document.” 
An archeological survey of the site of 
the discovery might also provide in- 
formation about the origin of our scrolls, 
if it is true that there are many tombs 
in these parts. 

The intention of preserving and of 
hiding these manuscripts cannot be 
doubted, when one thinks of the out-of- 
the-way nature of the place where they 
were found, and of the precautions that 
were taken to protect them against the 
ravages of time, climate and human 
curiosity. This naturally suggests a 
time of great tribulation for the Jewish 
nation. But here precision is difficult, 
because wars were frequent, not to say 
continual, during the last three centuries 
that preceded the fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70. In a desperate moment of the 
Jewish resistance it would have been per- 
_ fectly natural for some priests or rabbins 
to have thought of saving the literary 
and religious treasures of their nation. 
And yet the fact that the Sacred Books 
were found with the disciplinary trea- 
tise called ‘““The Sectarian Document,” 
implies that those who hid the docu- 
ments in this inaccessible cave lived in 
this region and were particularly inter- 
ested in this treatise—which brings us 
back to Professor Sukenik’s hypothesis.'® 
For the present, it is impossible to deny 
or to affirm the well-founded nature of 
this hypothesis; it is necessary to wait. 


15 “‘La Secte juive de la Nouvelle Alliance au 
pays de Damas,” in Rev. Bibl. (1912), pp. 213- 
240, 321-360; and in “Le Judaisme avant J.- 
Chr.” (1931), pp. 331-337. 

Pm See also Mr. Burrow’s comments, pp. 58- 
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SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THIS 
DISCOVERY 


As soon as these biblical scrolls were 
known and their great pre-Christian 
antiquity was spoken of, some believed 
that they might draft an argument to 
support the unity and authenticity of 
the whole book of Isaiah. Let us not 
be too zealous! If these manuscripts 
date from the first half of the second 
century before Christ, we are still very 
far from Isaiah, who lived in the iatter 
half of the eighth century and at the 
beginning of the seventh (he was called 
to the prophetic ministry in the year of 
the death of Ozias, c. 738). And yet 
there is here a warning for radical critics. 
Those who see in the last chapters, 56-— 
66, the work of a trito-Isaiah, and who 
push the composition of some of these 
chapters down to the second century, 
are proved wrong by this discovery. 
This judicious thought is that of G. E. W. 
(p. 22): “The views of scholars re- 
garding the date of composition of 
Isaiah 56-66 are many and varied. 
Those, however, who have dated Chap- 
ter 65, for example, as late as 200 B.c., 
are certainly shown to be mistaken.” 

The discovery will have far more im- 
portant consequences in the domain of 
textual criticism and Hebrew philology. 
It is known that our Hebrew bible in its 
present form comes from the Massorites, 
who, according to tradition, fixed the 
text with its grammatical and phonetic 
form. The papyri of Geniza of Cairo 
have already proved (with evidence) that 
this form was far from ancient or uni- 
versally and uniformly accepted.'? So, 
according to information already di- 
vulged, the Hebrew text of our Hebrew 
manuscripts also contains unusual pe- 
culiarities on which we cannot dwell 


17 Cfr. Paul E. Kahle, ‘““The Cairo Geniza’”’ 
(The Schweich Lectures of the Brit. Acad., 
1941; published in 1947), Lecture II, “The 
Hebrew Text of the Bible,” pp. 36-116. 
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here, and of which our knowledge is still 
too rudimentary. It follows that the 
comparison of these new pre-Massoretic 
texts with our Massoretic bible, and with 
the Greek text of the Septuagint and 
the Syriac text of the Peshitta (which 
are both pre-Massoretic), will afford 
extremely interesting data on the respec- 
tive value of these texts and of their 
variants. This will be a_ veritable 
revolution in the domain of the textual 
criticism of Isaiah. Those who have 
examined and collated several chapters 
believe that they are entitled to affirm 
here and now that the new text is more 
closely related to the Massoretic text 
than to the texts of the Septuagint. 
Thus writes the Very Reverend Father 
Bea in his substantial note in the Biblica 
(p. 448): ‘The text of Isaiah, reproduced 
photographically by Trever, is much 
more closely related to the Massoretic 


text than to those which support the Sep- 
tuagint, as far as it is possible to form a 
judgment from the few fragments that 
we have been able to examine.”’ Millar 
Burrows reaches the same conclusion 
for the text of Isaiah that he collated: 
“The most significant fact about the 
Isaiah manuscript is the degree to which 
it agrees with our traditional Hebrew 
text”’ (p. 60).18 

The other non-biblical texts that deal 
with Jewish wars and religious sects 
will no doubt open new horizons on the 
history and religious life of the Jews 
during the last years of the independent 
existence of Israel. Let us hope that 
these new documents may be made 
available for scholars as soon as pos- 
sible. 


18 Cfr. also M. Burrows, “‘Variant Readings 
in the Isaiah Manuscript,” in BASOR, Il 
(October, 1948), pp. 16-24. 
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Is Detachment Puritanical? 


' By LOUIS A. FARINA 


L. SEEMS necessary to make some 
reply to the article “A Bit of Puritanical 
Catholicity” which appeared in the 
August issue of the HommetTic AND 
PastoraL Review. Not that the 
article can be said to have done any real 
damage to the thesis of the brochure 
which it attacked (“Brother Nathaniel’s 
Brainstorm” by an anonymous author). 
Still, unless an answer is made the debate 
may seem to go by default to Dr. Joseph 
P. Donovan C.M., J.C.D., who wrote 
the criticism. Also, there appears to be 
good reason to defend again the partic- 
ular work of piety which the booklet 
urges, and to clear away some confusions 
that the critic introduces into the dis- 
cussion. 

“‘Brother Nathaniel’s Brainstorm”’ is 
an exposé of the spiritual harm that may 
come to souls through various seemingly 
small attachments, especially from 
smoking; and it urges priests and Re- 
ligious to abandon this practice, offering 
many theological and spiritual reasons 
for doing so. 

““Sticks and stones will break my 
bones”—a child’s ditty goes—*‘but 
names will never hurt me.”’ The critic’s 
article is marked by an absence of sticks 
and stones, that is, of solid theological 
proof for his accusations. His method 
is rather to use names; and although 
these, as the ditty says, cannot really 
hurt, still the names chosen in this case 
—‘puritanical” and ‘“‘Jansenistic”— 
come about as close to hurting as any 
names can. They represent systems of 
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thought especially distasteful to Catho- 
lics; and because they thus cast a 
shadow beforehand on any book or 
treatise that they are used to label, they 
are well-calculated to gain the debate in 
advance, dispensing theuser from offering 
any evidence to support their applica- 
tion. Yet, one is reminded of the devil’s 
comment in “‘Screwtape Letters” on the 
advantage he derives from attaching 
false meanings to words, mentioning in 
particular the word Puritanism: 


*, .. and may I remark in passing that 

the value we have given to that word is 

one of the really solid triumphs of the 

last hundred years? By it we rescue 

annually thousands of humans from 

— chastity, and sobriety of 
e. 


The error behind this misuse of words 
lies in drawing the conclusion that all 
mortification is Jansenistic. In a world 
given up to paganism, which needs to 
hear a great deal about mortification, 
restraint, renunciation, detachment, 
penance, it is not safe for a Catholic, 
even for a priest, to use these words, and 
much less to attempt to inculcate the 
virtues they describe; he runs the risk of 
being labelled a Jansenist or a Puritan. 


*“JANSENISTS” IN THE 
CHURCH TRIUMPHANT 


Yet, does not Christianity impose 
mortification as a duty? Was it Jan- 


‘genius who said: “‘Unless a man re- 


nouncé all that he possesses, he cannot 
be My disciple”? Was it St-Cyran who 
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taught: “If anyone wishes to be My 
disciple, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross daily and follow Me’’? 

St. John the Baptist is praised by the 
Scriptures because he drank no wine. 
Was he a Jansenist? And why is he 
praised if there was no virtue in his re- 
nunciation? No, we do not forget that 
Jesus changed water into wine at Cana. 
But Jesus also fasted for forty days; 
and may we not imitate Him in fasting 
also? Jesus likewise watched whole 
nights in prayer—a great austerity in- 
deed, as anyone knows who has ever 
tried it. Is this evidence of a Jansenistic 
tendency? 

All the ancient Fathers who renounced 
the world and lived heroically austere 
and mortified lives in the desert, were 
they Jansenists? All the holy monks 
and hermits of the Church’s history, all 
the holy priests and bishops who re- 
nounced the pleasures of the world 
(whom we praise in the Breviary as 
despiciens mundum el terrena), were they 
Jansenists? And apart from the worldly 
pleasures and comforts they abandoned 
was not the marriage they also re- 
nounced at least as great a good among 
God’s creatures as the tobacco whose use 
the critic so vigorously defends? Why 
are they, then, not Jansenists? Why is 
it virtuous to give up home, marriage, 
riches, pleasures—but Jansenistic to 
give up cigarettes? St. Clare fasted 
three days each week—was she a Jan- 
senist? St. Peter Alcantara ate only 
once every three days, and he did not 
sleep in a bed—and surely it is no sin to 
sleep in a bed: was he a Jansenist? 
Blessed Martin de Porres who took the 
discipline several times each night, St. 
Rose of Lima who wore iron points about 
her body—were they Jansenists? By 
the critic’s standard, the Church Tri- 
umphant is filled with Jansenists! 

The tradition of heroic austerity and 
mortification continues among the most 


modern Saints. The critic, claiming to 
speak for Catholic spirituality, condones 
the worldliness of contemporary men, 
and he goes so far as to seek justification 
for self-indulgence in the lives of such 
Saints as the Little Flower and St. John 
Bosco. The Little Flower was not self- 
indulgent, was not given to pleasure- 
seeking; she tells in her “Autobiog- 
raphy” how she jealously scooped up 
every opportunity for sacrifice in the 
course of each day. The Carmelite Rule 
is itself austere—doubly austere when 
observed with the fidelity of a St. 
Thérése. Under an ordinary exterior— 
ordinary, that is, for a Carmelite—St. 
Thérése lived a life of genuine heroism, 
of the most complete self-sacrifice. 
Those who would have it otherwise com- 
mit a grave libel against one of the 
greatest women and greatest Saints of 
modern times. 

The same is true of St. John Bosco: 
we miss the point of his sanctity if we 
allow his human talents and manifold 
external activities to hide from us the 
true heroism and complete self-immola- 
tion that lay behind. And it was this 
self-immolation, inspired and motivated 
of course by love, and not his athletic 
prowess, that made him a Saint. (In- 
cidentally, the Salesians, founded by St. 
John Bosco, are forbidden by their rule 
to indulge in smoking.) The Church 
still requires evidence of heroic virtue 
in the process of canonization. Even 
the Saints have their imperfections; 
but mediocrity, worldliness, and self- 
indulgence will find no support in their 
lives. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
TRUE AND FALSE ASCETICISM 


The truth is that Jansenism erred, not 
in emphasizing austerity and mortifica- 
tion, but in its perverse explanation of 
these practices and in the wrong motiva- 
tion it offered for them. Its piety was 
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poisoned inwardly by the belief that 
human nature and its activity are in- 
trinsically and substantially depraved. 
As a consequence, the Jansenists re- 
garded all human activity, and not only 
the enjoyment of pleasure, as sinful. 
Accordingly, in virtue of their own 
fancied predestination, they practised a 
kind of austerity that was not super- 
natural, but rather unnatural, that they 
might seem to avoid what they con- 
sidered the corrupt ways of a wholly de- 
praved race. 

It was, thus, the error of total human 
depravity that made the Jansenists 
pessimistic and rigid. An altogether 
different spirit animates the Christian 
as he renounces the good things of the 
world. As a lover willingly sacrifices all 
for his beloved, and rejoices in every act 
by which he can prove his choice of her 
before all rivals, so the fervent Christian, 
with the liberty of affectionate service 
and the joyousness of love, scorns the 
allurements of creatures for the love of 
Him whom the Scriptures teach us to 
call “Beloved” and “Bridegroom.” ‘I 
count everything loss because of the ex- 
celling knowledge of Jesus Christ my 
Lord” (Phil., iii. 8). Is this Jansenism? 
What connection or similarity is there, 
then, between a simple act by which a 
Christian with the eagerness of love re- 
nounces the attraction of a creature to 
prove his preference for God, and such 
typically Jansenistic practices as the 
critic himself enumerates—‘ excessively 
detailed examination of conscience, re- 
peated general confessions, suppression 
of weekly confessions,” and the dis- 
couragement of frequent Communions? 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER 
IN QUESTION 


This brings us to the heart of the 
matter, which, it must be said, the critic 
missed entirely. Consequently, even 
after his lengthy criticism, the main 
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thesis of the booklet is still unassailed. 
Even if he had been successful (we do 
not think that he has been) in refuting 
the secondary arguments, which are all 
that he considers, the main thesis and 
primary argument would still stand; it 
is, in fact, unassailable. As for the 
secondary and accessory arguments, 
these will seem strange and inconclusive 
only to those who do not reflect that the 
critic has torn them from their context 
and basis; just as it would seem strange 
to see a tail wagging in the air with no 
dog attached to it. 

The critic takes the booklet to be an 
attack on smoking; he thinks that it 
wishes to prove smoking inherently evil. 
Not at all! It is an attack on the allach- 
ment to smoking; or, rather, it is an 
attack on the attachment to any crea- 
ture-pleasure. It is an attack on the 
mentality that permits or even fosters 
habitual self-indulgence. Therefore, the 
doctrine applies to those who do not 
smoke as well as to those who do; only 
the application is different. Each must 
judge the application for himself; but 
two attachments that are almost uni- 
versal are the attachments to smoking 
and drinking—that is the reason for 
singling out smoking. 

The statement that the main thesis of 
the book is unassailable is not simply the 
boast of a proud (though anonymous) 
author. This thesis is taken entirely 
from the works of St. John of the Cross, 
for whom the Prior in the story is but a 
spokesman. If it is easy to demolish an 
anonymous author, it is less easy to dis- 
pose of a Doctor of the Church. And 
anyone who wishes to refute the thesis 
of the Brother Nathaniel booklet can do 
so only if he meets head-on the doctrine 
of St. John of the Cross on detachment 
and is able to demonstrate its falsity. 
We do not blame the critic for avoiding 
the encounter; we challenge anyone 
else to take it up. And it may by re- 
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marked in passing that to think, as some 
do, that the doctrine of St. John of the 
Cross does not apply to us because we 
are not Carmelites, is like saying the 
doctrine of St. Paul’s letters to the 
Corinthians does not apply to us because 
we are not Corinthians. Christian truth 
is one: “Our Lord, one faith. . .”’ (Eph., 
iv. 5). 


NOT SUPERSINFUL 
BUT SUPERNATURAL 


A Christian life is a supernatural life. 
Mark: a super-natural life, not just a 
super-sinful life. The Christian in his 
conduct should rise above nature, not 
just above sin; after all, pagans are 
bound to avoid sin. And the Christian 
rises above nature by the practice of all 
the Christian virtues indeed, but chiefly 
through the virtue and the precept of 
charity, which enjoins him to love God 
with his whole heart. This total love, 
which binds all Christians as the final 
goal of their lives, involves, on its re- 
verse or negative side, a detachment not 
alone from sin but from all the goods of 
the natural order, all created things, all 
the transient pleasures of earth. Man is 
placed midway between the things of 
this world and the things of heaven, St. 
Thomas Aquinas says (I-II, Q. eviii, 
art. 4), so that the more he is attached to 
one set of these goods, the less he is at- 
tached to the other. To become wholly 
attached to God, as the precept urges, 
he must become wholly detached from 
creatures. Thus, the precept of charity, 
the royal law of the Christian life, in- 
volves the practice of detachment, not 
only from evil, but from all the good 
things of earth. It is practical paganism 
to say that, because the things of the 
world are good, we may go ahead and 
enjoy them in a merely sensual and 
natural way. “Eat, drink, and make 
good cheer!” is the motto of paganism. 
‘Love not the world . . . mind nof the 


things that are on the earth” are the 
slogans of action given to us by the 
Gospel (I John, ii. 15; Col., iii. 2). 

St. John of the Cross, as indeed all the 
other Saints, shows the practical im- 
portance of this principle of detachment 
by pointing out that the way to grow in 
the love of God is to grow in detachment 
from creatures. Love, charity, is God’s 
gift; we have no direct control over it: 
what we can do is to void (a favorite 
word of St. John’s) our hearts of earthly 
affections, so that God may fill them 
with His love. And conversely, the 
Saint teaches that, if we fail to get rid of 
our affection for creatures, we shall not 
be able to grow in love. He says, for 
example: “All the affections which it 
[the soul] has for creatures are pure 
darkness in the eyes of God, and, when 
the soul is clothed in these affections, it 
has no capacity for being enlightened and 
possessed by the pure and simple light 
of God, if it cast them not first from it. . .” 
(“Ascent of Mount Carmel,” I, 4; italics 
ours). Is this Jansenism? 

The Jansenist ascetic may be com- 
pared to a man who does not marry be- 
cause he considers all women harlots. 
But the act by which a Christian ascetic 
renounces the pleasures afforded by 
creatures no more indicates a belief on 
his part that all creatures are evil than 
does a Catholic priest’s renunciation of 
marriage imply a belief that all women 
are evil. The priest simply makes an act 
of preference, of total and exclusive love 
for God. So also any ordinary man may 
regard all women as good, but he marries 
only one—the one whom he regards as 
the most attractive, choosing her in pref- 
erence to all others and for her sake 
willingly renouncing the companionship 
of all others. Thus, Christian mortifica- 
tion must be understood as the inevit- 
able expression of love; it is the sacrifice 
that is of the very substance of love. 
And the renunciation of smoking or 
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drinking, if it is done out of love, is as- 
suredly no more Jansenistic than is the 
renunciation of marriage. 


WHY SHOULD ONE 
RENOUNCE A GOOD? 


If the Carmelite Prior had contended 
that smoking and drinking are intrin- 
sically evil, the charge of Puritanism 
would be justified. But he offers an al- 
together different reason and motive for 
the renunciation he proposes. With all 
authentic Catholic teachers, he affirms 
and insists that smoking and drinking 
are indifferent actions, while the things 
to be given up—in this case tobacco and 
liquor—are “‘goods.” Without this 
affirmation the doctrine of detachment 
would indeed be meaningless. It is by 
showing preference over something thal 
is good that we manifest the highest love. 
If a man should prefer his wife only to 
filth, there would be little love in that; 
he shows his love rather in that he pre- 
fers her to all other women, even the 
most beautiful. 

As the Prior goes on to develop and 
complete his doctrine, he shows also that 
actions can be called indifferent only in 
the abstract order; in concrete reality, 
according to common Catholic teaching, 
actions are invariably either good or bad. 
For this reason the Prior also asserts that 
in the concrete—that is, because of 
various circumstances such as excess— 
smoking is very often an actual vice. 
There is nothing surprising about this 
doctrine except its application. Too 
often the clergy come to speak of certain 
actions as though they were indifferent 
in the concrete also, and not simply in 
the abstract order, and so they condone 
actions which in the concrete are not in- 
different at all but bad. In any event, to 
condemn smoking as eztrinsically evil 
because of certain circumstances in- 
volved is quite different from holding 
‘the Puritanical view that smoking and 
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drinking and other such actions are in- 
trinsically evil. Theologians, at least, 
should be able to see the difference. 

Yet, to come back to the heart of the 
problem, even in the cases where smok- 
ing is not a vice, even though it were 
never a vice, an attachment to smoking, 
because it hinders the exercise and 
growth of charity, stops progress in 
Christian perfection, and even disposes 
the soul, as St. John of the Cross also 
affirms, to retrogression. 

Apropos of the critic’s plea for moder- 
ation, it is only necessary to recall that 
the rule of moderation, while it is valid 
for the moral virtues, does not apply to 
the theological virtues. We are not to 
believe in God or love Him in a moderate 
degree, but without limit. The only 
thing that imposes a restraint on us here 
is our capacity to love; since this capac- 
ity is finite, our wildest excesses of love 
will fall pitifully short of the infinite love 
which God deserves. St. Bernard gives 
the rule that applies to love: ‘‘The 
measure with which to love God is to 


love Him without measure (modus dili- 


gendi Deum est eum sine modo diligere).”’ 
We need fear no extremism here; we 
should in this matter rather cultivate 
extremism as a duty—a duty enjoined 
by the “first and greatest command- 
ment,” namely: ‘Love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole heart... .” 

Furthermore, what is true of charity 
is inevitably true of that virtue which is 
simply the reverse and underside of 
charity, namely, detachment. As Chris- 
tian charity should be total, so also 
Christian detachment should be uni- 
versal. As St. Francis de Sales puts it: 
“‘Holy indifference extends io all 
things.”! That is why we should be de- 
tached from even small things (like 
smoking) “‘. . . with thy whole heart.” 

1 “Love of God,” IX, 5. The Saint, of course, 
means that this indifference should extend to 


all natural goods, but not to those that are 
supernatural (e.g., concerning our salvation.) 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
APPARENT TRIFLES 


The critic, however, is offended by the 
apparent fanaticism of insistence on a 
matter which he considers trivial. But 
St. John of the Cross shows that the 
soul, to make. progress in perfection, 
must free itself from every attachment, 
however small. He compares a soul that 
retains such a small attachment to a 
bird held to the earth by a single thread, 
or to a ship held back merely by a small 
sucking-fish. The Saint gives as ex- 
amples of such small attachments those 
“‘to a person, a garment, a book, a cell, 
tittle-tattle, fancies for tasting, knowing. 
or hearing certain things, and such like” 
(““Ascent,” I, 11). Undoubtedly, the 
Carmelite Prior is on safe ground, and 
speaks wholly in accord with the mind 
of the Saint, when he includes an at- 
tachment to smoking in the last “‘such 
like.” And the Saint teaches that such 

an attachment prevents not only the 
attainment of perfection and divine 
union, “but also progress in perfection.” 
So a Saint and Doctor of the Church 
- Universal; but by the standards of the 
critic, this doctrine, which does but 
carry the precept of total love to its 
logical practical conclusion, is the ex- 
tremity of Jansenism. 


DWARF-SAINTS VERSUS 
CANONIZED SAINTS 


What shall we then say of these two 
anonymous saints whose example the 
critic pits against the anonymous 
author? He wishes to prove by citing 
them, it appears, that worldly customs, or 
attachments to the world, are compat- 
ible with high sanctity. We can only 
answer either by casting doubt on the 
value of these private canonizations, ex- 
pressing our preference for the evidence 
which we ourselves can see and study in 
the lives and teachings of the Saints 
officially canonized by the Church; or 


else by asserting that the persons of 
whom he speaks, although living in the 
world and in close contact with the 
things of the world, were not attached to 
the things of the world. The booklet 
does not teach that holy people must 
abandon the world; it does not even say 
that it is impossible to be a saint, and 
yet commit imperfections: what it says 
is that habitual attachments or imper- 
fections will prevent growth in holiness. 
Souls that retain voluntary and habitual 
attachments even for small things will 
never get beyond a rudimentary piety. 
Here is what St. John of the Cross says 
of such souls: 


“Tt is sad to see certain souls in this 
plight; like rich vessels, they are laden 
with wealth and good works and spirit- 
ual exercises, and with the graces and 
favors that God grants them; and yet, 
because they have not the courage to 
break with some whim or attachment or 
affection (which are all the same), they 
never make progress or reach the port of 
perfection, though they would need fo 
do no more than make one good flight 
and thus to snap that cord of desire 
right off, or to rid themselves of that 
sucking-fish of desire which clings to 
them” (“Ascent’’, I, IT). 


ST. JOHN AND ST, FRANCIS 
AGREE 


The critic not only ignores all this 
solid magnificent doctrine of a great 
Doctor of the Church, but he seems also 
to have misgivings about it. At any 
rate, he advises the anonymous author 
to “get into the company of the gentle- 
manly Bishop of Geneva’’—as though 
the support of one Doctor of the Church 
were not enough, or as though there 
could be any substantial opposition be- 
tween the teachings of St. John of the 
Cross and St. Francis de Sales. Is it not 
the boast of all Catholics that they are 
one in faith, one in doctrine? How then 
can we imagine that there is an opposi- 
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tion between two Doctors of the Church 
in expounding that teaching: ‘“‘One 
Lord, one faith... . ’’? The critic, it 
appears, has neglected to follow his own 
suggestion: carried away by the gra- 
cious manners of ‘“‘the gentlemanly 
Bishop of Geneva,’ he has apparently 
failed to study the doctrine of that great 
Bishop. Should he undertake such a 
study, we fear that he will find that same 
*‘Jansenism” which he deplores in the 
Carmelite Prior of the story, and which 
the lattertook from St. John of the Cross. 

Let us consider an example of “‘the 
gentlemanly Bishop’s’’ doctrinal instruc- 
tion: 


“Play, dancing, feasting, dress, and 
theatrical shows being things which 
considered in their substance are not 
evil, but indifferent, and such as may 
be used either well or ill; nevertheless, 
as all these things are dangerous, to 
bear an affection to them is still more 
dangerous”’ (“Introduction to a Devout 
Life,” I, 23). 


Here, in the advice of the “‘ gentlemanly 
Bishop” to a young lady living in the 
world, is the doctrine the critic objects 
to—the doctrine of the Carmelite Prior! 
Things in themselves “‘indifferent”” may 
nevertheless be “dangerous,” and it is 
still more dangerous to have an affection 
for them! Here, assuredly, is more Jan- 
senistic grist for the critic’s mill! And 
what gloomy spirituality it is, and how 
Puritanical, thus to warn a sweet, in- 
nocent, fashionable young lady against 
the very things that fashionable young 
ladies especially delight in—* play, danc- 
ing, feasting, dress, and theatrical 
shows!” And this from the “gentle- 
manly Bishop of Geneva!”’ 

Yes, even the apparently extreme 
doctrine of St. John of the Cross (namely 
that the smallest attachments hinder 
progress in love) may also be found in 
St. Francis de Sales. “‘ Whoever desires 
something which he desires not for God, 
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that much less desires God.” Is not 
such insistence on minutis, according to 
the critic, the very hallmark of Jansen- 
ism? Whosaid this? St-Cyran? No, it 
was St. Francis de Sales, the very 
‘gentlemanly Bishop of Geneva’’ whom 
the critic recommends. If the Jansen- 
ists insisted on “‘excessively detailed ex- 
aminations of conscience,” there is a 
sense also in which orthodox spirituality 
emphasizes the importance of small 
things, the sense in which the Scripture 
says: “He that contemneth small 
things, shall fall by little and little” 
(Ecclus., xix. 1). 


KNOWLEDGE VERSUS TRUTH 


Only once in his divagations does the 
critic approach what may be called 
theological consideration of the thesis of 
“Brother Nathaniel’s Brainstorm.”’ The 
Prior, he remarks, “‘seems to forget that 
there is a distinction between the im- 
pelling reason for an action and the 
motivating reason.” And he explains: 
“The motivating reason can be fully 
supernatural, and yet the impelling 
reason can be a natural pleasure or de- 
light. Teresa of Avila . . . evidently 
showed herself normal by enjoying her 
meals. The Master Himself dined many 
times in banquet fashion during His 
public life, and manifestly made Himself 
an interested and welcome guest. And 
at Cana....” 

All the critic’s hopes are pinned on 
this distinction; yet, the distinction does 
not in the least affect the argument of 
the Prior. It does no more, in fact, than 
throw dust in the eyes of readers by com- 
plicating the issue. The critic is engaged 
in the hopeless task of using knowledge 
to oppose truth. If the distinction has 
any relevance at all, it is to define more 
exactly the application of the Prior’s 
doctrine and thereby enforce it more 
vigorously. In bringing up this distinc- 
tion, therefore, the critic resembles a 
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fighter who swings very hard and, miss- — 


ing his opponent, knocks himself out. 


THE KNOCK-OUT PUNCH 


St. John of the Cross gives the follow- 
ing rule for those who are seriously be- 
ginning a spiritual life: 


“|. . every pleasure that presents it- 
self to the senses, if it be not purely for 
the honor and glory of God, must be 
renounced and completely rejected for 
the love of Jesus Christ, who in this life 
had no other pleasure, neither desired 
such, than to do the will of His Father, 
which He called His meat and food” 
(“‘Ascent,” I). 


In giving this doctrine, the Saint, like 
the.Prior in the story, “‘seems to forget 
that there is a distinction between the 
impelling reason for an action and the 
motivating reason.”” But does the 
distinction contradict the holy Doctor’s 
teaching? Not in the least; this teach- 
ing includes both elements in the dis- 
tinction: it affirms that the entire mo- 
tivation should be supernatural, that the 
Christian should not allow himself to be 
motivated by pleasure at all, whether as 
a motivating or an impelling reason. Or 
more truly, the Saint’s doctrine applies 
particularly to the personal motive, the 
secondary or impelling reason which im- 
mediately moves the will to some action. 
It is this impelling reason precisely, 
which the critic exempts from super- 
natural control, that the Saint tells us 
must be supernatural. In this manner 
the critic’s distinction knocks out his 
own case. 

It is true that one’s impelling reason 
may differ from his motivating reason. 
Theology manuals give the example of 
the offering of Holy Mass by a priest to 
illustrate the distinction. In this case, 
the principal or motivating end (or 
reason, as the critic calls it) is taken from 
the Holy Sacrifice itself—that is, to 
worship God. But the priest’s second- 


ary or impelling motive—his own im- 
mediate personal motive—may be to 
gain the stipend. If he is a holy priest, 
his impelling end will coincide with his 
motivating end, the money itself will be 
desired and used for the glory of God. 
But if he is imperfect and worldly- 
minded, then his impelling end will 
diverge from the glory of God: it will be 
the desire for the money itself, or for 
some created good that the money can 
procure for him. In the second case, the 
impelling end, although it will urge him 
to the performance of an act that in it- 
self is holy, will be for him a personal 
imperfection. Thus, to point out that 
immediate and secondary motives, de- 
riving from an impelling end, may differ 
from the principal or motivating end, 
does not imply that we may withdraw 
the secondary motives from the influence 
of grace. We do so only at our own 
spiritual loss. 

A Christian’s impelling reason for 
eating may be pleasure, but, as long as 
he remains in the state of grace, the final 
and motivating end of all his actions is 
eternal life with God. In so eating he 
does not sin nor change his motivating 
end. Nevertheless, the law of perfect 
love urges him also to eat for the love 
and glory of God, that is, to bring the 
immediate motive of his action (the im- 
pelling end) into line with the final and 
motivating end of his whole life. If he 
does not do so, but acts from an affection 
for creatures, he commits, not a sin, but 
an imperfection—that is, an action that 
does not measure up to the full require- 
ments of Christian living. That is why 
St. John of the Cross, when he warns 
souls not to act from a motive of pleas- 
ure, is telling them not to allow even 
their impelling end to be pleasure. He is 
speaking to Catholics, devout Catholics, 
persons whose final motivating end is 
God; so that his advice can mean only 
that they should bring the secondary 
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motives of their actions into line with 
their great final end. Hence, smoking, 
when done for mere pleasure and from 
an attachment for this creature, is an 
imperfection. The reason is that the 
impelling end diverges, however slightly, 
from the motivating end. 


ARE SAINTS WORLDLY? 


The critic, in speaking of St. Teresa of 
Avila, again commits a libel against a 
great Saint if he means in his remark 
that her impelling end did not coincide 
with her motivating end; that is, if he 
means that the actions of this Saint at 
the dinners of which he speaks were 
motivated by attachment to the pleas- 
ures of the table, or even a merely human 
love of good company. And he would 
commit a blasphemy were he to contend 
that Our Lord was led by any secondary 
motive that did not fully accord with the 
dominating motive of His whole life— 
the glory of the Father. “‘I have come 
down from heaven, not to do My own will, 
but the will of Him who sent Me” 
(John, vi. 38). And St. Paul adds: 
‘Christ did not please Himself” (Rom., 
xv. 3). Whatever Our Lord’s presence 
at banquets meant, it certainly did not 
mean that He ever took occasion to 
please His human appetites apart from 
the divine purpose that dominated His 
entire life. To repeat the words of St. 
John of the Cross in explanation of the 
rule he lays down: Jesus “‘in His life had 
no other pleasure, neither desired such, 
than to do the will of His Father, which 
He called His meat and food.” 


AN IMPORTANT DOCUMENT 


The critic will not admit that smoking 
is even an imperfection. However, 
Father Garrigou-Lagrange, one of the 
greatest living exponents of St. Thomas, 
says that it is, listing it among actions 
which he describes as imperfect ex 
genere suo: 
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“To this category may also be linked 
natural acts that are not forbidden, but 
that are not in accord with spiritual 
progress, and that would surprise us in 
a mortified person and especially in the 
Saints, unless a special reason motivated 
them: for example, the use of certain 
needless things, such as tobacco. . . .” 
(“Christian Perfection and Contempla- 
tion,” pp. 431, 432). 


And St. John of the Cross explicitly calls 
an imperfection an attachment, how- 
ever small, for a creature. 

In this connection, there is at hand a 
letter written by Cardinal Villeneuve to 
the Superior of a Religious Community 
of the Province of Quebec. The Re- 
ligious of this community are bound by 
rule to abstain from smoking; but, be- 
cause of a growing tendency to condone 
infractions and even to extend the 
license, some of the community advo- 
cated relaxing the Rule. In reply, the 
Cardinal reprimanded the wish to 
abandon a praiseworthy mortification, 
and he urged the Religious in question 
rather to enforce and observe the Rule. 
The whole letter is relevant, but space 
will permit us to give only a few ex- 
cerpts. 

First, the Cardinal gives an unex- 
pected support to the theology of the 
Prior of the story, precisely on a point 
dismissed as “‘nonsense” by the critic. 
The Prior, while acknowledging that 
smoking is indifferent in iself, insisted 
that it should be judged in the concrete, 
where all actions are either good or bad. 
To the Religious, the Cardinal says: 

“However, you must regard this 
license, not from the point of view of its 
morality or its gravity in se, but from 
the point of view of your Religious con- 
dition, of the obligations of your Rule, 
of the example of fervor you are bound 
to set your brothers, and of the morti- 
fication without which there is no true 
apostolate.” 

It may be objected that this concerns 
Religious only, and not all Religious. 
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True, the Cardinal does primarily ad- 
dress a special group of Religious. Still, 
there can be no doubt that he considers 
smoking in general to be a fault, one 
which the example of these Religious 
should help to correct, as the following 
words make clear: 


“Do not add that the custom has be- 
come general among the clergy and in 
many communities. That is not the 
question; and one may ask oneself 
whether this example is one for you to 
follow, this weakness, one for you to 
imitate. ... We cannot help believing 
that the easy ways which are too fre- 
quent among the clergy and the ever- 
increasing liberties that even Religious 
accord themselves have a_ pernicious 
effect on Christians in general, whose 
morals are declining the more rapidly 
because those who should lead the people 
by their example seem disposed instead 
to follow’’ (italics ours). 


To a specious plea that the Religious 
should be allowed to join their students 
in smoking, Cardinal Villeneuve replies 
that the force of example should work 
contrariwise: 


“There would be some semblance of 
an argument here if Religious were not 
precisely bound to give their students an 
example of the highest virtue, instead of 
descending to the level of the latter’s 
passions and lack of supernatural train- 
ing.” 

Cardinal Villeneuve closes his remarks 
by quoting a letter, dated February 27, 
1927, from Cardinal Laurenti, Prefect of 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious. 
This letter, answering an inquiry similar 
to that addressed to Cardinal Ville- 
neuve, says: 

“T reply that, in accordance with the 
practice in other similar Institutes, it is 
necessary that you hold fast to the 
observance of this point of the Rule, 
which is of greater disciplinary and moral 
value than might at first appear” (italics 
ours). 

Now, is all this Jansenism? Are these 
two Cardinals Jansenists? And what 


shall we say of the founders or legis- 
lators of those Religious Institutes, who 
have imposed abstinence from smoking 
as part of their Rule? What of the many 
Religious who have faithfully observed 
this point of the Rule? Are they all 
Jansenists? Rather, are not such utter- 
ances as those of the churchmen quoted 
aboveand the example of these Religious, 
proof enough that such mortifications, 
even when apparently trivial matters 
are concerned, are fully in accord with 
the Catholic spirit and an expression of 
Christian virtue? 


THE COMFORTS OF LIFE 
AND SPIRITUAL FERVOR 


The critic thinks that the anonymous 
author of “Brother Nathaniel’s Brain- 
storm” would do better to promote some 
work of positive zeal among priests; 
and he urges that priests be encouraged, 
for example, to enthrone the Sacred 
Heart in the homes of parishioners. But 
why not encourage them to do both? 
Is there any opposition between ab- 
stinence from smoking and enthroning 
the Sacred Heart? 

At the very least, true devotion to the 
Sacred Heart involves a spirit of penance 
and reparation; and in what better way 
could this spirit express itself practically 
than by abstinence from a common in- 
dulgence like smoking? Without the 
spirit and practice of mortification, de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart becomes 
simply externalism. 

Yet, there is something else involved 
here. The critic is making an error com- 
mon in our day. The practice which he 
pushes aside is negative, a habit of mor- 
tification. That which he recommends 
is positive, a work of zeal. By such 
manifest distaste for detachment and 
mortification, indicated in his hurried 
and illogical leap to the positive, the 
critic indicates what little regard he has 
for negative Christianity or for its need. 
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Yet, it is only through the practice of 
negative Christianity that we can come 
to enjoy its positive fruits; that it is say, 
as a prayer of the Liturgy puts it (Col- 
lect, Feast of St. Peter Damian), it is 
through despising earthly things that we 
come to love heavenly things: ‘‘Con- 
cede .. . ut terrestrium rerum contemp- 
tu eterna gaudia consequamur.”’ 

What is meant here may be illustrated 
from one of Cardinal Newman’s ser- 
mons. The theme of the sermon is the 
lack of fervor that characterizes the lives 
of so many Christians. After describing 
this spiritual blight, Newman goes on to 
explain the cause of it. He says: 


“If I must, before concluding, remark 
upon the mode of overcoming the evil 
I must say plainly this, that fanciful as 
it may seem at first sight to say so, the 
comforts of life are the main cause of it; 
and much as we may lament and struggle 
against it, till we learn to dispense with 
them in good measure, we shall not 
overcome it” (‘‘Parochial and Plain 
Sermons,” V, 23). 


PENANCE AND THE APOSTOLATE 


The lack of fervor, then. of ardent 
charity, of genuine interior religion— 
and hence also of true zeal—is due to the 
“comforts of life!’ Newman admits 
that the explanation will seem fanciful; 
most men—as instance, the critic—will 
never suspect it and will even deny it. 
Profound religious insight enabled a 
great spiritual genius like Newman to 
see, first, that it is the love of earthly 
things that hinders the exercise and 
growth of the love of God, and secondly 
that this love of earthly things is most 
immediately and concretely manifested 
in an attachment to the comforts of life; 
so that to grow in love we must detach 
ourselves from these comforts. 

It is interesting to contrast the critic’s 
proposal with a recent statement made 
by Father Mateo, a man of truly apos- 
tolic zeal and the very inaugurator of the 
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Enthronement of the Sacred Heart, the 
devotion the critic advocates. After 
fifty years of preaching this devotion, 
Father Mateo says (without doubt, too 
modestly) of himself: 


“T have spoken much, perhaps more 
than the majority of preachers, but alas, 
I have not always performed the neces- 
sary penance of sprinkling with my 
a the seed of my work. Never too 
ate!” 


He sees in the “austerity” of his present 
illness a compensation for the lack which 
he humbly acknowledges: 

“True, it [i.e., his present ‘austerity’ 
of illness] crucifies me personally but it 
perfects and crowns my extremely active 
apostolate, which was not always fruit- 
ful for lack of mortification and penance, 
absolutely indispensable elements for the 
redemption of souls. Sine sanguinis 
effusione, non fit redemptio.”’ 


Here is a true apostle who would not ad- 
vise an apostolate without penance. 
Surely, then, it is clear that mortifica- 
tion is not to be cast aside lightly, as the 
critic would do, but should rather be en- 
couraged as a means, not only of increas- 
ing personal sanctification, but also of 
promoting apostolic zeal. What pre- 
vents the growth and exercise of zeal, 
and therefore retards the spread of such 
apostolic undertakings as the one the 
critic urges, is—we shall not say smoking 
precisely, but rather—worldliness in 
general, of which habitual smoking is so 
often the manifestation and the index. 
If then the critic is really interested in 
fostering positive works of zeal, he 
should cease from what can only be 
called a senseless opposition to priests 
who are laboring for the same goal— 
but laboring more realistically. He 
might do better himself to turn his in- 
dignation on the worldliness of theclergy, 
on their preoccupation with worldly 
pleasures and material interests, on all 
the activities that so absorb the time, 
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the energies, and the affections of priests 
that they have no inclination left for 
apostolic work. He might even urge 
priests to give up their attachments for 
smoking and similar pleasures in order 
to start in them that spiritual movement 
which, by stripping them of worldliness, 
will prepare them for the positive works 
of love and zeal. 


A COUNTER-PROPOSAL 


These remarks may be fittingly closed 
by making a counter-proposal, one 
which admirably combines the negative 
and the positive of Christianity: de- 
tachment and love. It comes really from 
Brother Nathaniel; for, despite the 
critic’s cavilling at the verisimilitude of 
the story, the basic plan still appears 
very sound. Brother Nathaniel esti- 
mated that on the average his commun- 
ity spent one dollar a week on each mem- 
ber for smoking. Roger Paul Stephens, 
one of Brother Nathaniel’s less sympa- 
thetic correspondents, further estimated 
that by applying this figure to the more 
than 40,000 priests in the country we 
may infer that the clergy alone spend 
about $2,000,000 a year on smokes; to 
this the same correspondent adds an- 
other estimated $2,000,000 spent each 
year on alcoholic drinks. Thus, the 
mortification of the American clergy, in 
regard to these two creature-pleasures 
alone, has an earning power, so to speak, 
of about $4,000,000 annually. 

Now, there is a religious project that 
all American priests have deeply at 
heart: completion of the Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception at Washington. 
For many years work on the shrine has 
lagged for lack of funds. At present a 


new effort is being made, and a special 
appeal has been sent to the clergy. 
Brother Nathaniel shows American 
priests how they may make a truly mag- 
nificent gift to honor the Patroness of 
our country and the great Queen of 
Heaven. Within fifteen years, by pour- 
ing into the Shrine the money saved 
from smoking and drinking, the clergy 
alone could contribute $60,000,000—let 
us say in round numbers, $50,000,000— 
to the National Shrine. Think of it! 
What a splendid sanctuary this sum 
alone could erect! And how fitting 
would this offering be, not only in its 
magnitude, which would reflect the 
honor in which we hold the Mother of 
God, but also in the fact that it would 
mark a determined and widespread ef- 
fort to imitate the complete unworldli- 
ness, the total purity that characterized 
our Immaculate Mother herself. Re- 
flect, too, on the spiritual progress this 
would bring about in priests everywhere 
and the consequent enrichment of their 
ministry, spreading innumerable bene- 
fits throughout the whole Mystical 
Body. 

Priests of America, in behalf of the 
Immaculate Conception, Brother Nath- 
aniel appeals to you to launch this 
fifteen-year drive for the sum of $50,000, 
000 by beginning now to save the money 
you would otherwise spend on self-in- 
dulgence. It means an annual average 
contribution salvaged from worldliness 
(which, of course, need not interfere 
with other gifts planned) of $100 per 
priest. The campaign closes in 1965. 
Mary, Queen of the Clergy, help us to 
reach our goal! 
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Was Wesley a “Romish” 
~ Ruse? 


By OLIN J. MURDICK 


J OHN WESLEY loved the Church 
of England. Her palpable, ancient ways 
were as connatural and as satisfying to 
him as any other conservative British 
institution. Perhaps more so. For 
Wesley was a religious man, and religious 
life for him was unthinkable apart from 
the Established Church. She was for 
Wesley the true, visible establishment 
of the Church of Christ in England. Her 
organization was necessary for salva- 
tion. Her doctrine was true and un- 
deniable. And her sacraments must. be 
approached by every one in the English 
realm who would save his soul. 

Wesley loved the English Church, and 
thus he wanted to be nothing else than 
her faithful, albeit fervent, member. 
But Wesley prayed and preached in an 
unhappy time—in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a dull one for erstwhile Merrie 
Englande. The century was dull, but 
England preferred it that way. Merri- 
ment she had banished long before; she 
had hung, drawn and quartered merri- 
ment, and otherwise made its presence 
unwonted, if not unwanted, in the land. 

The Anglican Tillotson had sapped the 
supernatural from religion in the seven- 
teenth century, and not long afterwards 
the dull Deists experienced their con- 
troversial rise and sudden demise. Al- 


though Butler and Paley, the “ Evidence . 


Writers,” tried to enliven religion by 
means of reason, theirs was a dreary 
success. It was the fashion to be cool 
and discreet in religious matters. Both 
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Anglicans and Non-Conformists shared 
one dread—that religion should ever be 
treated as a matter for enthusiasm. 

So much were heart and head divorced 
in religion that Dr. Johnson complained: 
“We have no sermons addressed to the 
passions that are good for anything.” 
And so much was head divorced from 
supernatural religion that Sir William 
Blackstone’s tour of London churches 
led him to observe that one could hear 
as much Christian doctrine from the 
lips of Cicero as from the clergy of the 
National Church. 

Sacraments, too, were a lifeless entity 
discreetly and decorously retained. 


Their only purpose seemed to be to serve 


as political symbols for the carrying out 
of the Test Act, under which candidates 
for public office had to prove their re- 
ligious qualifications. Even dissenters 
did not scruple to use Anglican forms for 
political advancement. 


WESLEY AND WHITEFIELD WIN 
POPULAR ACCLAIM 


No wonder Anglican authorities were 
shocked when the early preaching of 
Wesley and Whitefield caused multi- 
tudes of people to seek the sacraments 
out of religious fervor. Whitefield, who 
for the first five weeks of 1739 preached 
with great popular success in London, 
wrote that after his sermon in St. 
George’s-in-the-East six hundred people 
had come up to Communion to the utter 
distraction of the celebrant. 
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The Established Church had reasoned 
itself to a “‘dead level of uniform dull- 
ness,” and from this unsatisfying leth- 
argy it feared to stir. For one thing, en- 
thusiasm in religion was not considered 
good taste. For another, the changes 
attendant upon a religious revival were 
suggestive to some of “‘Romish” oppor- 
tunity. The people wanted religious 
renewal. But the Establishment wanted 
religious respectability, and no change, 
lest some unseemly development might 
lead to a “‘ Romish”’ revival. 

Indeed, Rome was ever a threat. Each 
generation saw it in a new guise, but saw 
it always as the enemy. Anti-Romish 
anxiety was almost a national habit. 
During Elizabeth’s reign the cry of 
Anglicans had been: ‘No Popery.” 
Presbyterians cried: ‘‘No Bishops.” 
Independents protested: “‘ No Priests.” 
During the reign of James I the cry had 
been: “‘No Bishop, no King.” And 
under Charles I the Anglo-Catholic tend- 
ency of Laud and the Absolutists 
aroused a determined ‘‘No Popery, No 
Crown” opposition, which was: hardly 
exhausted in protesting the Toleration 
Act of 1689. 


ENGLISH FEARFUL OF ROMAN 
THREAT : 


Characteristic of the English concern 
for the Popish threat was the close in- 
terest with which eighteenth-century 
churchmen in England viewed Galli- 
canism on the Continent. Truly they 
hoped that the Gallican liberties would 
be maintained and secured, and thus 
provide moral aid, at least, for the un- 
steady National Church of England. 
Gallicanism was at its height in the 
early eighteenth century, but the Papal 
Bull “Unigenitus”’ brought to an end the 
high hopes of the English for a French 
National Church. 

Against this background, and in the 
light of certain events and tendencies in 


the life of John Wesley, one can discover 
some plausibility in the fears of some of 
his contemporaries that Wesley was a 
“‘Romish” agent detailed to prepare the 
religious situation in England for a re- 
turn of Roman Catholicism. 

English religion was already experi- 
encing some return to fundamentals 
when Wesley arrived. For Deism had 
stirred up a healthy reaction, of which 
Dodwell’s “‘Christianity Not Founded 
upon Argument” was representative and 
significant. William Law, a predecessor 
of Wesley, also had the discernment in 
religious matters to stand apart from an 
English “‘age of reason.” He appre- 
ciated the fact of Divine Revelation and 
wrote: “This is the true ground and 
nature of the mysteries of Christian re- 
demption. They are in themselves 
nothing, alas, but what the nature of 
things requires them to be, . . . but they 
are mysteries to man because brought 
into the scheme of redemption by the in- 
terposition of God to work in a manner 
above and superior to all that is seen and 
done in the things of this world.” 


WESLEY’S ATTITUDE TO RELIGIOUS 
PROBLEMS 


It was from Law that John Wesley 
got his first significant insight into the 
religious problem of his day. Although 
he later repudiated Law’s views (mostly 
because Law had become too enamored 
of philosophical religion), the relation- 
ship of their ideas is clear historically. 
Law’s “Christian Perfection and Serious 
Call” provided for Wesley that light 
which he described as one that “flowed 
so-mightily on his soul that everything 
appeared in a new view.” 

Wesley was in earnest about religious 
experience, but his earnestness flowed 
from a disposition which was conserva- 
tive. Conservatism is politics and in 
ecclesiastical matters was a tendency 
inherited from his mother Suzanna, and a 
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tendency not discouraged by the atmos- 
phere of Stuart partisanship found at Ox- 
ford. And, being conservative, Wesley 
was not indisposed to profit from an old 
spiritual classic, the ‘Imitation of 
Christ,” introduced to him while at 
Oxford. Wesley’s mother encouraged 
him, by correspondence, in the use of the 
‘“‘Imitation.”” Eventually in 1735 he 
himself published a fine edition of the 
book giving it the title: “‘An Extract of 
the Christian’s Pattern, or a Treatise on 
the Imitation of Christ.” Copies of this 
edition he later made available at the 
Methodist preaching houses “in town 
and country.” 

Wesley’s appreciation of the religious 
worth of this classic of Catholic spiritu- 
ality is evident from the preface com- 
posed in his own edition. 


“As it is impossible for anyone to 
know the usefulness of this treatise, till 
he has read it in such a manner as it 
deserves; instead of heaping up com- 
mendations of it, which those who have 
read it do not want, and those who have 
not will not believe; I have transcribed 
a few plain directions how to read this 
(or indeed any other religious book) with 
improvement. 

“Assign some stated time every day 
for this pious employment. .. . 

“Prepare yourself for reading by 
purity of intention, whereby you singly 
aim at your soul’s benefit; and then, in 
a short ejaculation, beg God’s grace to 
enlighten your understanding. . . . 

“Be sure to read not curiously and 
hastily; but leisurely, seriously, and 
with great attention; with proper inter- 
vals and pauses, that you may allow 
time for the enlightenings of Divine 
Grace. ... 

“Labor for a temper corresponding to 
what you read.... 

“Conclude all with a short ejaculation 
lo God; that he would preserve and 
prosper this good seed down in your 
heart, that it may bring forth its fruit 
in due season, and think not that this 
will take up too much of your time, for 
you can never bestow it to so good 
advantage.” 
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SEEKING A “METHOD” FOR 

RELIGIOUS PERFECTION 

John Wesley was in earnest about 
Christian perfection. And being in 
earnest he could not fail to incite in 
others a similar concern. Religious per- 
fection was something to be worked for. 
And such striving called for method. 
Method was the key to spiritual prog- 
ress—method in prayer, method in 
daily life, method in works of social 
charity. Thus, in 1729 Wesley and his 
intimate associates formed a rule of 
methodical life to govern not only re- 
ligious life but student life and charitable 
activity as well. 

Wesley, the Oxford clerical student, 
had begun a religious movement in the 
Church of England, the Church of his 
love and loyalty. He loved the Estab- 
lishment and appreciated its visible in- 
stitutional character. He had no desire 
to foster any separation from the Angli- 
can body. His conception of Christian 
perfection and his fostering of special 
societies of souls called to be perfect was 
never inconsistent in his mind with 
Catholic unity. He regarded the Angli- 
can Church as the visible, proper cus- 
todian of the Christian dispensation for 
the English people. Continuity of Holy 
Orders, centralized doctrinal authority, 
sacramental exclusiveness were neces- 
sary elements in his conception of the 
Church.! He was never guilty of the 
typically Protestant and Puritan senti- 
ment which condemned or spoke slight- 
ingly of ‘‘the temples of stone.”” Abbey 
and Overton, historians of the English 
Church, state: “‘He himself had never 
done otherwise than insist most strongly 
on the essential need of making use of 
all the external helps which religion can 





11t was not until 1795, four years after 
Wesley’s death, that the Methodist Conference 
determined that each Methodist society should 
decide for itself where it would receive the 
Sacraments, whether in the parish church 
(i.e., Anglican) or not. 
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offer.”” In particular, “‘. . . the Fasts and 
Festivals of the Church Wesley desired 
to observe most scrupulously: every 
Friday was to be kept as a day of ab- 
stinence; the very children at Kings- 
wood school were, if healthy, to fast 
every Friday till three p.m. All Saints’ 
Day was his favorite festival, and he 
made it his constant practice on that day 
to preach on the Communion of Saints. 
He distinctly implies that he considers 
the celebration of Holy Communion an 
essential part of the public service at 
least on every Lord’s Day, and adduces 
this as a proof that the service at his own 
meetings must necessarily be imperfect 
. He believed it to be a duty to ob- 
serve so far as he could the following 
rules: (1) to baptize by immersion; (2) 
to use the mixed chalice; (3) to pray for 
the faithful departed; (4) to pray stand- 
ing on the Sundays of Pentecost. He 
thought it prudent (1) to observe the 
stations (Wednesday and Friday), (2) to 
keep Lent and especially Holy Week, 
(3) to turn to the east at the Creed.” 
Abbey and Overton conclude this 
summary of Wesley’s “external helps” 
by a suggestive remark: “‘It is useless to 
speculate upon what might have been; 
but can it be doubted that, if John 
Wesley’s lot had been cast in the nine- 
teenth century instead of the eighteenth 
century, he would have found much to 
fascinate him in another movement, 
which, like his own, began at Oxford?” 


WESLEY SUSPECTED BY ANGLICAN 
AUTHORITIES 


Wesley appreciated the Anglican in- 
stitution, he loved it. But his move- 
ment made him suspect, so that protes- 
tations of loyalty were necessary. ‘‘We 
do not, we dare not, separate from the 
service of the Church. We are not 
seceders, nor do we bear any resem- 
blances to them. ... Do I, or you, do 
this (stab the Church to her very vitals)! 


Let anyone who has read her Liturgy, 
Articles, and Homilies, judge.... You 
desire that I should disown the Church. 
But I choose to remain in the Church, 
were it only to reprove those who be- 
tray her with a kiss.” 

His early followers, moreover, shared 
his great passion for unity. Lady 
Huntingdon and her “‘Connexion”’ ex- 
pressed themselves as being most de- 
voted to the Anglican Church. ‘‘ We de- 
sire to be esteemed as members of 
Christ’s Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
and essentially one with the Church of 
England, of which we regard ourselves 
as living members. ... The doctrines 
we subscribe (for we require subscrip- 
tion, and, what is better, they are always 
truly preached by us) are those of the 
Church of England in the literal and 
grammatical sense. Nor is the liturgy of 
the Church of England performed more 
devoutly in any Church.” 

Father Maximin Piette, O.F.M., lead- 
ing historian of Protestantism, says: 
“It is impossible to exaggerate the deep 
attachment which the Methodists had 
for the Establishment.” To the end 
Wesley was orthodox in Anglican doc- 
trine. He maintained explicit faith in 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and even inti- 
mated that Anglicans should be more de- 
voted to them and more understanding 
of them. He had no desire to be an in- 
novator, and frankly took his doctrine 
from tradition. 

Moreover, he was opposed to the two 
main tenets of Protestantism (namely, 
Calvinistic predestination and Lutheran 
solifideism), and tried to resist the in- 
tluence of these teachings on the English 
Church. In 1744 the Methodist Con- 
stitutive Assembly: broke formally with 
both doctrines. With what success 
Wesley and his followers could oppose 
the two teachings is another question. 
For it seems impossible that, apart from 
the whole teaching of the Catholic 
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Church and her living magisterium, 
there could be certain and efficacious 
opposition to heretical doctrine. 

Another remarkable feature of Wes- 
ley’s doctrinal orthodoxy was his sane 
view of the relationship of reason to 
faith. ‘“‘I believe and reason too,” he 
wrote (in “‘Predestination Calmly Con- 
sidered’’), “‘for I find no inconsistency 
between them. And I would as soon put 
out my eyes to secure my faith, as lay 
aside my reason.” 


WESLEY OPPOSES A NATIONAL 
RELIGION 


However, devoted though he was to 
the Established Church, Wesley was 
critical of its national character, that is, 
of its political subservience. At the 
same time he put no trust in a repub- 
lican system of Church self-government. 
In a letter to John Mason he wrote: 
“*We are no republicans and never intend 
to be.” He favored a_ hierarchical 
Church independent of temporal power, 
which fact doubtless could have pro- 
vided possible occasion for suspecting 
the Methodist movement of a“‘ Romish”’ 
tendency. 

It would seem indeed that Wesley’s 
principles of Christian life and organiza- 
tion were superior to his times, and even 
to the nature of the Establishment. In 
view of this fact, Father Piette says: 
‘**The question can very properly be 
asked, under conditions as we have de- 
scribed them, whether Wesley ever 
seriously thought of reforming the de- 
cadent Anglicanism of the eighteenth 
century, beginning from its head; in 
other words, whether he thought of 
coming to its rescue by setting the study 
of theology at Oxford on a totally differ- 
ent basis, by initiating a new school of 
thought based on a groundwork of tra- 
ditional teaching, as Newman did in 
1830.” 

History may never know completely 
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Wesley’s appraisal of the English re- 
ligious situation, nor to what extent cir- 
cumstances, rather than the Wesleyan 
idea, determined the shape of Wesley’s 
movement. But history does discover 
in the early development of the Metho- 
dist societies the basis for a plausible, 
albeit false, suspicion of Roman tend- 
ency. 

An ordinary Protestant reform would 
have quickly got rid of ecclesiastical 
hamstringing, but Wesleyanism was 
slow to render its reluctant repudia- 
tion of ecclesiastical authority. Wesley 
wanted to change the English religious 
spirit—and, it. seemed, the English re- 
ligious situation. What was the mean- 
ing of Methodism? Could it be a 
“*Romish” ruse? Some of Wesley’s con- 
temporaries were quick to say yes to this 
question. Wasn’t Mr. Wesley a little 
too enthusiastic in religious matters? 
Wasn’t such enthusiasm un-English? 
Furthermore, enthusiasm in religion was 
dangerous. It was likely to lead one 
into an irrational submission to some 
absolute authority. 


WESLEYAN ENTHUSIASM AND 
CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM 


Bishop Lavington proved the case by 
preparing a comparison between Metho- 
dist enthusiasm and that of Roman 
“‘saints.”” Probing Wesley’s Journals 
and the lives and writings of the Saints 
and mystics of the Roman Church, he 
concluded that Methodism was in tend- 
ency, if not in origin, a Popish thing.? 

But Popery charges came from other 
quarters as well. A notable instance 
occurred in 1744, and later in Wesley’s 
career one of his own followers, Lady 
Huntingdon, after the publication of 


2 That Methodism appeared to be something 
in the nature of a contemplative religious order 
may be concluded from the fact that the 
French historian, Matter, in his “Histoire du 
Christianisme”’ called Methodism and Quaker- 
ism the two chief forms of English mysticism. 
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Wesley’s minutes of the Conference of 
1770, denounced his anti-Calvinistic 
statements as “‘popery unmasked.” 
Worthy of mention also is an anonymous 
pamphlet which appeared contempo- 
raneously entitled: “‘Methodism and 
Popery dissected and compared; and 
the Doctrines of both proved to be de- 
rived from a Papal Origin.” In this 
tract Wesley was referred to as “‘a living 
monument of apostolic frenzy,” a 
‘* Jesuit,” and a “rank Catholic.”” Even 
Dr. Johnson seemed to have some basis 
for putting Methodist Clergy and 
Roman Catholic priests in the same 
class, for these two, he declared, were 
the only kind of ministers who could 
effectively take care of condemned 
prisoners. 


WESLEY’S ANTIPATHY TO THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Although he was frequently charged 
with Popery, Wesley himself expressed 
great antipathy for the Roman Church 
on a variety of occasions. One of his 
anti-Catholic writings, a pamphlet en- 
titled“‘ Popery Calmly Considered,’’* was 
so gratifying to Calvinists with whom 
Wesley had been disputing that they for- 
got their differences with Mr. Wesley 
over predestination and openly ac- 
claimed him for his anti-Popery stand. 
On another occasion, that of the “‘late 
Act passed in favor of Popery,”” Wesley 
wrote a letter for the Public Advertiser, 
to show that no Catholic could be a loyal 
English subject. 

To this particular charge Father 
Arthur O’Leary, an elderly priest in 
Ireland, replied with a wit and subtlety 
that was lost on Mr. Wesley and the 
militant Protestant Association. ‘‘We 
are too wise,” wrote the priest, “to 





*The word calm appeared often in titles 
introducing controversies of this period, and 
suggests that the discussions which ensued 
were something other than calm. 


quarrel about religion. ... We like 
social harmony; ... when we go to the 
shambles, we never inquire into the 
butcher’s religion, but into the quality 
of his meat. We care not whether the ox 
was fed of Scotland, provided the joint 
be good; for, though there be many 
heresies in old books, we discover neither 
heresy nor superstition in beef and 
claret. We divide them cheerfully with 
one another; and though of different re- 
ligions, we sit over the bowl with as 
much cordiality as if we were at a love 
feast.””. On reading the priest’s public 
reply Wesley complained: “Mr. 
O’Leary’s remarks are no more an 
answer to my letter than to the Bull 
Unigenitus.” 

There were further exchanges of open 
correspondence, Father O’Leary finally 
allowing Mr. Wesley to have the last 
word. Wesley some years later, while in 
Cork, was invited by a common ac- 
quaintance to meet his erstwhile literary 
antagonist. Wesley agreed, and later 
recorded his favorable impression by 
characterizing the Irish priest as genial 
and natural in manner, not stiff and 
queer, as Wesley had expected he would 
be. 


WESLEY OPPOSED TO RELIGIOUS 
PERSECUTION 


With some tolerance Wesley in his 
Armenian Magazine discussed the sub- 
ject of persecuting Papists. “‘1 would 
not hurt a hair of the head of Roman- 
ists.... I wish them well; but I dare 
not trust them.” Catholic sanctity 
came in for criticism by Mr. Wesley in 
his Journal entry of November 14, 1761. 
He had just finished reading a life of St. 
Catherine of Genoa, and saw fit to record 
his unfavorable reaction by saying: “‘We 
seldom find a saint of God’s making, 
sainted by the Bishop of Rome.” 

But Wesley did not confine his anti- 
Catholic sentiment to abstract discus- 
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sion. He had practical considerations 
as well, the most interesting of which, 
perhaps, was his “Short Plan for Con- 
verting All the Papists in the Kingdom 
of Ireland.’”’ This tract, addressed to 
the Bishops, began: “It is a melancholy 
consideration to those who love the 
Protestant interest, that so small a part 
of this nation is yet reformed from 
Popery....”’ The “short plan” con- 


sisted in getting the Protestant clergy to 


live like the Apostles, which latter, he 
said, were regarded by Roman Catho- 
lics as holier men than their own clergy. 
The unfavorable contrast thus produced 
between the Protestant clergy and the 
Catholic clergy would induce the Catho- 
lic people to abandon their priests and 
their Popery. 

“What an advantage,” Mr. Wesley 
wrote, “would it be to the Kingdom in 
general to be no longer divided against 
itself, to have that grand cause of con- 
tention (Popery) removed, and all its 
Inhabitants of One Heart and One 
Mind! And how highly would it ad- 
vance both the Honour and Interest of 
our gracious Sovereign to have all his 
subjects cordially united together, think- 
ing and speaking the same thing!” 


HIS LABOR FOR RELIGIOUS UNITY 
CREATED ANOTHER SECT 


But this was an advantage never to be 
seen by the Oxford reformer, either in 
England or in Ireland. He might wish 
for real unity, but he could not create it. 
He sought religious revival for all Eng- 
land, but ended by creating another re- 
ligious sect. At the beginning Wesley 
and many of his followers had no desire 
to form a new sect. But circumstances 
forced such a step. First, the Metho- 
dist preachers were refused Church of 
England pulpits. Next, they were re- 
fused Church of England ordination. 
Preachers the Societies had, but no 
ministers of the sacraments. To receive 
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the sacraments, Methodists went to the 
parish church. Actually the early 
Methodist meetings were never sched- 
uled at a time when services were being 
held in the parish church. 

But this arrangement, which could 
have been tolerated for a long time in 
England, was intolerable to Methodists 
in America. Wesley was faced with a 
dilemma, Either Methodism must col- 
lapse in the New World, or ministers 
must be ordained for the Methodist 
Societies. Wesley was no bishop, and 
could get no Anglican bishop to ordain 
ministers for him. Finally he persuaded 
himself on September 18, 1784, that he 
could ordain ministers, a decision which 
meant complete disconnection from the 
Anglican body. 

The formal separation then effected 
between the Establishment and the 
Methodist Societies precluded all pos- 
sibility of Wesleyan influence in the Es- 
tablishment. The separation also en- 
tailed a steady alienation of Methodism 
from the religious ideal of traditional, in- 
stitutional Christianity. Now the typi- 
cally Protestant antipathy for “‘temples 
of stone,” ‘‘Popish sacramentals,”’ and 
so forth, fostered by the newer Metho- 
dist adherents of Puritanical and so- 
called Evangelical background, would 
gain ascendancy, and Methodism would 
become another Protestant sect destined ' 
never to understand the fact of the Body 
of Christ. 

Thenceforth the Church of England, 
overlooking the embarrassment which 
Wesley had caused her, settled into a 
certain composure to await, perhaps 
with some uneasiness, the more radical 
and more challenging disturbance of the 
Oxford Movement in the next century. 
And some Englishmen, less convinced 
than before that they on principle should 
not be merry, wondered in unguarded 
moments if merriment were not, indeed, 
a good thing, God-given and English. 
































Bellarmine on the Mystical 
Body of Christ 


By JOHN A. HARDON, S.J. 


en after his defection from 
Rome, Johann Do6llinger bitterly re- 
proached the Vatican Council with 
“doing nothing but defining the private 
opinions of a single man—Cardinal 
Robert Bellarmine.” The accusation 
is false but suggestive, because it leads 
us to investigate the teaching of St. 
Robert on the organization of the Catho- 
lic Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Most of the Council’s business 
had to deal with the origin and nature 
of the one true Church. Moreover, 
Bellarmine’s ecclesiology was the main 
source from which the Fathers of the 
Council drew their decrees and defini- 
tions. Consequently, with the current 
interest even among non-Catholics in 
the Church of Christ as the Mystical 
Body, we should not overlook what 
Robert Bellarmine has to say about a 
subject in which the Church herself con- 
siders him the outstanding authority. 
Pope Pius XII, in his Encyclical 
‘“‘Mystici Corporis,” confirms this au- 
thority when he quotes St. Robert to 
support his explanation of why the so- 
cial Body of the Church should be hon- 
ored with the name of Christ. “‘As 
Bellarmine notes with acumen and 
accuracy,” the Pope says, “‘this naming 
of the Body of Christ is not to be ex- 
plained solely by the fact that Christ 
must be called the Head of His Mystical 
Body, but also by the fact that He so 


1 “Mystici Corporis,” English Translation 
(American Press, 1943), p. 24. 


sustains the Church, and so in a sense 
lives in the Church, that it is, as it were, 
another Christ.’”! 

So much for an apologetic of Bellar- 
mine’s qualifications. What follows is a 
synthesis of his doctrine on the Mystical 
Body taken from his sermons and con- 
troversies, which, it is hoped, will help to 
amplify several points of detail which 
the “‘Mystici Corporis” only suggests 
but otherwise does not develop or dwell 
upon. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST 
IS THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


It is significant that Bellarmine went 
out of his way to emphasize what seems 
so obvious to us—that the Mystical 
Body of Christ is also the established 
Church of Christ. Until his time, there 
were relatively few Christians not in 
communion with Rome who claimed 
that their organization was the Body of 
Christ of which St. Paul wrote to the 
Corinthians: “‘You are the Body of 
Christ, member for member” (I Cor., 
xii. 27). But with the advent of Luther 
and Calvin the situation changed. On 
the one hand, they preached an invisible 
Church founded on faith and predes- 
tination; on the other hand, they called 
their Church the Body of Christ. This 
was a new idea and a challenge to tradi- 
tional Catholic theology. 

The Mystical Body of Christ, the pre- 
destinarians argued, is not unlike His 
tangible physical Body. And since the 
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whole physical Body of Christ is in 
heaven and glorified with all its compo- 
nent parts, it follows that the Mystical 
Body should also arrive at heavenly 
glory in all its individual members. 
The statement looks harmless enough 
until we examine its implications. If 


_ every member of the Mystical Body is 


going to be saved and the Church of 
Christ is this Body, then the only mem- 
bers of the Church are those whom God 
haseternally decreed should enter heaven. 
Everyone else is a putative member 
only, deceived by God and deceiving 
himself that he is even a Christian, 
much less a part of the Mystical Body. 

“*My first reaction to this doctrine,” 
Bellarmine observes, “‘is that the oppo- 
sition has pushed the analogy between 
the mystical and physical Bodies of 
Christ far beyond the limits ever in- 
tended for them by the Apostle. They 
are certainly alike in general outline, 
but not in every detail. And besides, 
even the physical Body of Christ en- 
tered heaven and was glorified only in 
its formal constituents, but not in all its 
natural parts, many of which were lost 
and changed with the passage of time, as 
we notice happens in our own bodies. 
So, it is correct enough to say that the 
whole Mystical Body will be saved in its 
constitutive elements, inasmuch as 
every class in the Catholic Church— 
apostles, prophets, teachers, confessors 
and virgins—will be represented among 
the saved. It is not true, however, thatall 
its material elements, that is, every 
numerical member of the Mystical Body, 
will finally attain to salvation.’’? 


CALVINISTS AND THE MYSTICAL 
BODY 


Another argument, of the Calvinists 
particularly, was that the only Church 
of which Christ may be said to be the 
Head is the one which He will eventually 

2 “De Ecclesia Militante,” lib. IIT, cap. 7. 
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save and “‘set before Him on the Day 
of Judgment—glorious and without spot 
or wrinkle,” as described by the Apostle 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians. How- 
ever, since only the predestined will be 
saved and glorified, only they are prop- 
erly to be considered members of the 
Church of Christ. 

St. Robert answers: “‘It all depends 
on how you understand the expression, 
‘His Church.’ If it is taken to mean that 
Christ is Head only of that part of ‘His 
Church’ which He will save, then the 
proposition is false. Christ is Head of 
the whole Mystical Body, in spite of the 
tragic fact that certain people who are 
now its members will upon death cease 
to be members, and will be lost for all 
eternity. But if ‘His Church’ is under- 
stood to include the whole body of the 
faithful as distinguished from the so- 
cieties of unbelievers, then the proposi- 
tion is true, while the conclusion de- 
duced from it is false. For although 
some members of this Church will not 
be saved, it is wrong to conclude that 
therefore Christ does not save His 
Church, of which He is the Head.’’* 

However, Bellarmine does not limit 
his concept of the Mystical Body to the 
visible Church on earth. The Mystical 
Body of Christ is composed of three 
“*Churches”—the Church Militant, the 
Church Suffering and the Church Tri- 
umphant. He had as little sympathy 
with those who denied membership in 
the Body of Christ to the souls in purga- 
tory and the Saints in heaven, as he 
had with anyone who restricted its mem- 
bership to the predestined and elect or 
extended it to those who were united 
only by a common, internal faith in 
Christ. 


BELLARMINE DEFENDS HONORING 
THE SAINTS 


In his defense of the Holy Eucharist 
3 Thid. 
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against the Calvinists, St. Robert had 
to answer some of their stock charges on 
the traditional custom of offering the 
Holy Sacrifice in honor of the Saints. 
He explains that the Protestant bias 
against this practice arises from two 
fundamental errors in their theology: 
one a misunderstanding of Catholic 
doctrine, where they claim that we 
offer the Mass as an act of adoration to 
the Saints instead of to God; the other 
is an unwarranted limitation of member- 
ship in the Mystical Body. ‘‘The prac- 
tice of offering Holy Mass to honor the 
Saints,” he says, “is especially appro- 
priate as a public expression of our be- 
lief in the Communion of Saints. The 
Sacrifice of the physical Body of Christ 
is an oblation of the corporate Mystical 
Body of Christ. Moreover, since we do 
not hesitate to mention the names of 
living persons, such as the Pope and 
bishop, in the ritual of the Mass, why 
should we fail to remember those of the 
faithful departed who are in heaven or 
in purgatory, when all of them belong to 
the same Body of the Lord? According 
to St. Augustine, there is no better way 
of fulfilling the one great purpose for 
which the Eucharistic Sacrifice was in- 
stituted, than that it might symbolize 
the universal sacrifice in which the whole 
Mystical Body of Christ—the whole re- 
generated City of God—is offered by the 
hands of the great High Priest to the 
glory of His Heavenly Father. Once we 
recognize that the Saints, no less than 
we, are organically united to the Mysti- 
cal Body, it becomes not only proper 
but necessary that their memory should 
be recalled during the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass.’’ 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
MYSTICAL BODY 


In general, however, when Bellarmine 


* “De Eucharistia,” lib. VI, cap. 8. 


speaks of the Mystical Body, he has in 
mind only the first of its three branches, 
the Church Militant—or, in other words, 
the visible organization of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Thus, in treating the 
delicate question of occult infidels, he 
refutes the doctrine of Calvin who held 
that, if a baptized person has lost the 
virtue of faith, in spite of his external 
profession of belief and conformity with 
Christian practice he is no longer a 
member of the organic Body of Christ. 
“Tt is certainly true,” he admits, “that 
a sincere faith and not its mere external 
profession is required if we are to be in- 
ternally united to the Body of Christ, 
which is the Church.... But even the 
man who makes only an outward pro- 
fession along with the rest of the faithful 
is a true member, albeit a dry and dead 
member, of the Body of the Church.” 
It follows, therefore, that the Mystical 
Body of Christ is the Roman Catholic 
Church, whose members are all those 
who have been baptized and who at 
least externally practise and profess 
the true faith. Commentators on the 
‘“‘Mystici Corporis” make special note 
of the fact that, after centuries of con- 
troversy on the subject, the Pope has 
authoritatively approved Bellarmine’s 
doctrine on the minimum essentials for 
membership in the Mystical Body— 
which is the Church. His statement 
reads like a paraphrase from the third 
book of St. Robert’s “‘De Conciliis.” 
In the words of Pope Pius XII, “only 
those are really to be included as mem- 
bers of the Church who have been bap- 
tized and profess the true faith and 
have not unhappily withdrawn from 
Body-unity, or for grave faults been ex- 
cluded by legitimate authority. For in 
one Spirit were we all baptized into one 


Body.” * 


5 “De Conciliis,” lib. III, cap. 10. 
¢ “Mystici Corporis,” p. 12. 
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SINNERS AS MEMBERS OF THE 

MYSTICAL BODY 

John Wyclif, and after him the Prot- 
estants in general, allowed that all the 
justified in the state of grace, and only 
they, are members of the Mystical Body. 
Even Catholic theologians like de Soto 
and Cano, when they came to explain 
how sinners are members of the Body of 
Christ, gave them analogous member- 
ship and nothing more. They admitted 
that baptized persons in the state of sin 
may be called “the faithful’ and 
“Christians,” but only in the sense that 
they are somehow externally attached 
to the Body of the Church. “Not only 
the organs and limbs,” they argued, 
“but also bodily secretions, the teeth, 
the hair, and such like, all belong to the 
body.” Bellarmine refused to accept 
this view. “If what they say is true, 
the consequences are impossible. A 
wicked Pope then is not the Head of the 
Church, and other bishops, if they are 
in sin, are also not heads of their respec- 
tive churches. For the head is not a 
bodily secretion or the hair, but a mem- 
ber of the body— indeed, its most im- 
portant member.” 

“To solve the difficulty, therefore, we 
have to distinguish two senses in which a 
member of the body may be understood. 
It may be taken in the strict sense to 
designate the member in itself, in its es- 
sence and substance as amember. Or it 
may mean a member of the body in its 
capacity as a medium of activity through 
which the body operates. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the eye of a man and the eye of 
a horse are specifically different as sub- 
stances or entities because they are 
radicated in specially different souls. 
But as kinetic instruments they are 
specifically the same because both have 
the same end and object of their opera- 
tion—both being directed to the sensible 
perception of color. 

“*An evil bishop, a bad priest, a lay- 
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man in grievous sin are dead members of 
the Body of Christ, and therefore not 
true members, if we understand ‘mem- 
ber’ in the strict sense of an integral part 
of a living body. However, these same 
‘dead members’ are very vital members 
if we consider them as instruments of 
activity within the Church. So that the 
Pope and bishops are real heads, the 
teachers and preachers are real eyes and 
tongues of the Body of Christ, even when 
they have fallen from the grace of God. 
For while it is true that a Christian be- 
comes a living member of this Body 
through charity, yet in the Providence 
of God the instruments of operation in 
the Church are constituted by the power 
of orders and jurisdiction, which can be 
obtained and exercised even by a man 
who is personally an enemy of God. 

“*Hence the great difference between a 
physical body, in which a dead member 
cannot serve as a vital instrument, and 
the supernatural Mystical Body, where 
this is not only possible but actually 
happens. To explain the paradox we 
should recall that in natural bodies 
their work depends entirely on the 
health and soundness of the organs by 
which they act. But the Mystical 
Body of Christ can operateindependently 
of the virtue and vitality of its members, 
because the soul of this Body, which is 
the Holy Spirit, can function equally 
through good instruments as through 
bad, through instruments that are alive 
as through those which are dead.’” 


THE FUNCTIONS AND PARTS OF 
THE MYSTICAL BODY 


For seven years, starting in 1568, Bell- 
armine taught theology at Louvain, 
where he met and successfully routed 
Michael de Bay, father of Baianism and 
author of the pernicious theory that a 
man can live the life of friendship with 


7 “De Ecclesia Militante,” lib. III, cap. 7. 
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God even before baptism and without 
the remission of his sins. During this 
time he also preached every week at the 
Cathedral to a mixed congregation of 
Catholics and non-Catholics, some of 
whom came all the way from Elizabe- 
than England just to hear him speak. 
About a hundred of these discourses 
have come down to us, among them a 
panegyric on Our Lady, given on the 
Feast of her Nativity, in which the 
Saint recalled that: this was the anni- 
versary of another sermon preached not 
far away by Martin Luther, when he 
blasphemously attacked the sanctity of 
the Mother of God, telling his audience 
that: “She has no more intercessory 
power with God than you or I, because 
she is no more holy than we.” 

Bellarmine launched into what is per- 
haps the most bitter attack on any op- 
ponent that can be found in all his ex- 
tant writings. Best of all, though, is 
the occasion which this defense of Mary’s 
sanctity gave him to reveal her trans- 
cendent position in the Mystical Body 
of her Divine Son. 

““The Church,” he explains, “is a 
most beautifully organized and stately 
Body of which Christ, the God-man, is 
the Head. ‘For the Lord hath made 
Him Head over all the Church,’ as the 
Apostle says. What is the Head? It 
is the principle and governing force of 
the Body. Christ is, therefore, the 
Head because, as He tells us, ‘I am the 
principle who speak with you.’ In what 
way is the head superior to the other 
members of the body? In this that, 
while the rest of the body is possessed 
of only one bodily sense and that the 
most ignoble, the head is gifted with all 
the senses, including the sense of touch. 
Christ is, therefore, the Head in whom 
are the eyes of His providence, by which 
He watches over us; the ears of His 
mercy, by which He listens to our 
prayers; the nostrils of His justice, by 


which after death He will separate the 
good from the wicked who have lived 
among us; and the palate of experience, 
by which He tries the virtue and fidelity 
of the least and the greatest of us. 

‘What is the special function of the 
head? To give sense and movement to 
the other members. So, Christ is the 
Head because He freely gives life and 
movement, that is faith and charity, 
and all the virtues, to the faithful mem- 
bers who compose His Body. And al- 
though at times and to a limited degree 
He permits, or rather commits, to mere 
man the function of certain senses (like 
the sense of sight to teachers, of speech 
to preachers, of sight and smell and hear- 
ing to pastors), yet He always reserves 
to Himself the faculty of giving life and 
motion, which is the special prerogative 
of the head of every body.’ 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE MYSTICAL 
BODY 


|Anticipating by three centuries the 
doctrine of the “‘Mystici Corporis” in 
which Pope Pius XII attributes to the 
Holy Spirit the invisible principle of 
life in the Mystical Body, Bellarmine 
declares: ‘“‘The Heart, which is in 
the center of the Body, and which, 
although itself unseen, mysteriously 
nourishes the parts that are seen, is the 
Holy Ghost. For He is not clothed with 
human flesh and thus made visible, like 
the Head, who is Christ our Lord. 
They rant, therefore, who madly assert 
that Melchisedech or one of the proph- 
ets is the Holy Spirit. No, the Spirit of 
Christ is not visible to human eyes, and 
yet it is He who governs and feeds and 
keeps alive the Body of Christ, which is 
the Catholic Church.’’® 

Bellarmine lived in the period of hor- 
rible transition from orthodoxy to 
heresy, when Calvin was teaching the 


8 Concio zlii de Nativitate B.V.M. 
9 Tbid. 
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people that there is no priesthood and 
no hierarchy, when Luther was calling 
the Pope “Antichrist” and bishops and 
priests ‘‘destroyers of human souls.” 
But if the Church which Christ estab- 
lished is His Body, this Body must have 
shoulders, and these shoulders, accord- 
ing to Bellarmine, are the Apostles, and 
the Roman Pontiffs, bishops and priests 
who have succeeded them. ‘We are 
accustomed to placing burdens on our 
shoulders,” he writes, ‘“‘and so also 
Christ has done, by placing the burden 
of the Church’s government on the 
shoulders of the Apostles and their 
priestly successors. It follows, there- 
fore, as the Fathers of the Church keep 
reminding us, that the episcopal office is 
not so much a dignity as a heavy re- 
sponsibility. Hence also, the Supreme 
Pastor of souls, on whom rests the 
heaviest burden of all, appropriately 
calls himself the servant of the servants 
of God.’’'® 

There are two sorts of enemies with 
whom the Church has had to contend 
in the course of her history: pagans and 
infidels from without, and heretics from 
within her ranks. Against both of these 
Christ has endowed His Mystical Body 
with adequate means of defense. Bellar- 
mine conceives the martyrs and teachers 
of the Catholic Church as the arms of the 
Mystical Body. ‘“‘What are the mar- 
tyrs,”’ he asks, ‘“‘but the arms of the 
Body of Christ—men and women who 
fight with the sword of God’s word and 
conquer the enemies of His name by the 
shedding of their blood? And not only 
the martyrs but the teachers of Christ’s 
doctrine are the arms of His Body. 
Both are equally necessary to combat the 
forces of evil that are aligned against 
the Church. Pagans and the spirit of 
idolatry are met and defeated by the 
martyrs; heretics and apostates by the 





10 Tbid. 
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teachers. If the most painful kind of 
death is martyrdom, the most danger- 
ous kind of life is to teach the truth. 
To both has Christ promised the reward 
of victory, not only in heaven, but over 
their enemies even here on earth.””!! 


PROTESTANT ASSAULTS ON THE 
PRACTICE OF CELIBACY 


An unfamiliar side of the Protestant 
revolt was the disgraceful way in which 
the self-appointed reformers of the 
Church’smoralsallied themselves against 
her doctrine and practice of celibacy. 
In a rhetorical passage of his ‘‘ Babylon- 
ian Captivity,” Luther pleaded with 
“‘the prisoners of the monastic life’ to 
break the chains which bound them to 
their monasteries and to serve Christ 
with the untrammeled liberty of the 
children of God. If any of them still 
hesitated to accept the responsibilities 
of marriage, he argued, let them re- 
member that this is only a ruse of the 
devil who would have them reverse the 
order of divine providence and obey 
man rather than God. 

Against this background it is easier 
for us to sympathize with the strong 
feeling to which Bellarmine would give 
expression whenever he wrote on the 
subject of virginity. “‘ Virgins,” he be- 
lieves, “‘are the vitals of the Mystical 
Body, comparably close to God as the 
vitals of a physical body are close to 
the human heart. If only the swillers, 
gluttons and lechers among the heretics 
understood how pleasing is virginity in 
the eyes of God, how ‘they follow the 
Lamb wherever He goes, singing a new 
song before the throne which no one 
else can sing’ (Apoc., xiv. 3, 4)! If only 
they would read the promise which the 
Lord had spoken through the prophet 
Isaias: ‘Let not the eunuch say: “‘Be- 
hold I am a dry tree.”’ For thus saith 





11 [bid. 
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the Lord to the eunuchs; ‘I will give to 
them in My house and within My walls 
a place and a name better than sons and 
daughters. I will give them an ever- 
lasting name which shall never perish’ 
(Is., lvi. 3, 4). But the enemies of the 
Church will not read and will not under- 
stand. If only they realized that, by 
forcing consecrated virgins to marry, 
they are tearing at the very entrailsof the 
Mystical Body and robbing it of its dear- 
est possession. If only they realized this, 
I say, they would not so readily de- 
bauch the minds of the young with their 
devilish doctine about the unchristian 
character of celibacy.” 


MARY’S PLACE IN THE MYSTICAL 
BODY 


In a way, the most inspiring feature of 
Beilarmine’s theology of the Mystical 
Body is the place which he assigns within 
it to the Blessed Mother of God: “‘The 
Head of the Catholic Church is Jesus 
Christ, and Mary is the neck which 
joins the Head to its Body.” Because 
she has merited so well of God by her 
perfect conformity to His holy will, He 
has decreed that “‘all the gifts and all the 
graces which proceed from Christ as the 
Head should pass through Mary to the 
Body of the Church. Even the physical 
body has several members in its other 
parts—hands, shoulders, arms and feet 
—but only one head and one neck. So 
also the Church has many apostles, 


12 Tbid. 


martyrs, confessors and virgins, but 
only one Head, the Son of God, and one 
bond between the Head and members, 
the Mother of God. By virtue of her 
transcendent merits before God, the 
Blessed Virgin stands closer than any 
other creature to the Head of the Mys- 
tical Body; it is no exaggeration to say 
that she unites the Head to the Body, 
and that therefore through her, before 
all others, flow the heavenly blessings 
from the Head, who is Christ, to us who 
are His members.”’!* 

The doctrine of the Mystical Body is 
anything but sterile theology. Among 
the practical consequences which St. 
Robert derives from our incorporation in 
Christ is the motive which it gives for 
the practice of fraternal charity. The 
Saints in heaven intercede for the souls 
in purgatory, he says, because they are 
both members of the same Body. The 
souls in purgatory intercede for each 
other because they are also members of 
one Body; the Saints and poor souls 
intercede for us because we are one 
Body with them, member for member; 
and we are moved to pray for each other 
on earth, to ask for favors from the 
Saints in heaven, and to pray for the 
souls in purgatory because “together 
with them we form one Church and one 
Body, united by the bond of the same 
charity in the Kingdom of Christ.” * 





13 Tbid. 
14 “De Indulgentiis,” lib. I, cap. 14. 
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~“T Am Your Canon Law”’ 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


<r the last days preceding 
the promulgation of the present Canon 
Law of the Church, an old apocryphal 
story received a new adaptation that 
ran to this effect: A young priest, 
aiming to be beforehand in his ability to 
interpret the Code when it appeared, 
went to his bishop and asked whether 
he could pursue graduate studies in 
Canon Law. The bishop is alleged to 
have answered {n the words of our cap- 
tion: “I am your Canon Law.” Ina 
sense, bishops are still the Canon Law of 
the clergy in all matters that are not of 
common or local church law. And even 
before the Code priests knew a great deal 
of the then prevailing law of the Church, 
because Canon Law figured very largely 
in the ordinary textbooks of Moral 
Theology. Now, after thirty years of 
life under the first Code of Canon Law 
strictly so called, the Church in every 
country has seen a vast canonical litera- 
ture develop all the way from general 
works to special treatises on such sub- 
jects as marriage, penalties, the Sacra- 
ments, parishes, pastors, and especially 
on canonical procedure—above all, mar- 
riage procedure. Very recently one of 
the first universal treatises on Canon 
Law to appear in English (a thoroughly 
comprehensive commentary as opposed 
to a compendium hardly going beyond 
a paraphrase of the 2414 Canons of the 
Church) has been published in a revised 
edition. I refer to “A Practical Com- 
mentary on the Code of Canon Law” 
by the late Reverend Stanislaus Woy- 
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wod, O.F.M., LL.B., as revised by 
Reverend Callistus Smith, O.F.M., 
J.C.L. 

As a first step to his detailed Com- 
mentary, Fr. Woywod prepared a text- 
book paraphrasing the Canons of the 
Code from the first to the last. His 
paraphrase, if I remember rightly, was 
published just a few years after the Code 
itself. In the Preface to that para- 
phrase he promised a full commentary, 
and this commentary appeared in 19235. 
The international sale of the “Practical 
Commentary” furnishes the best evi- 
dence of its general excellence. 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 
OF THE CODE 


In view of the numerous official 
interpretations of the Canons that have 
been issued during the last thirty years 
(to say nothing of the new legislation 
that has emanated from the Holy See), 
the revised edition of Fr. Woywod’s 
“Practical Commentary” should serve 
as useful a purpose as did the original 
work itself. Infact, this revised edition 
is as up-to-date as if these two large 
volumes had been entirely written with- 
in the last year. For it not only con- 
tains and comments on the entire legis- 
lation of the Church as contained in the 
Canons of the Code, but it furnishes all 
the later authentic interpretations of 
these Canons together with the new 
legislation, including even (e.g.) the 
latest epoch-making piece of law legally 
delegating pastors and their equivalents 
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and all the parochial clergy in the 
foreign missions to confirm both old and 
young in danger of death. Even the 
Motu Proprio of Pope Pius XII of 
August 1, 1948, abrogating a clause of 
Canon 1099, § 2, on the form of mar- 
riage, is found in its proper place. 

One of the best features of this re- 
vised edition of the “Practical Commen- 
tary” is its incorporation of all the au- 
thentic interpretations and added legis- 
lation into the text of the commentary 
immediately following the cognate Can- 
ons (readers of the older commentaries 
had to refer to an appendix for this 
additional information). The Appen- 
dixes of this work are now reserved for 
the Constitutions cited in the Code it- 
self as addenda, and to supply the full 
text of important lengthy legislation 
issued from the promulgation of the 
Code up to to-day. 

The first of these well-printed, stoutly 
bound volumes (treating of Canons 
1-1153) contains 833 pages, an increase 
of about 100 pages as compared with 
earlier editions. The second (treating 
of Canons 1154-2414 and containing the 
valuable Appendixes) contains 905 
pages, 130 pages more than before. 
These two volumes are an encyclopedia 
of Canon Law for the seminarian and 
for the priest engaged in parish work, no 
less than for the priest devoted to 
teaching in one or other form any class 
of pupils from grade children to graduate 
students. The reviser, Fr. Callistus 
Smith, is not only a brother in religion 
of Fr. Stanislaus, but he is also a kindred 
spirit in canonical acumen and erudition. 


WHEN DOES FRIDAY BECOME 
SATURDAY? 


To begin with, let us take one in- 
stance to illustrate the general practi- 
cality of those two great tomes on the 
Church’s Law and its lawful interpreta- 
tions. The Code itself devotes five 


relatively short Canons to the whole 
subject of calculating time, or reckoning 
time according to approved canonical 
standards. The “Practical Commen- 
tary” devotes over eleven pages to this 
subject which affects the life of every 
priest, whether he is parochial or non- 
parochial. Yet, during the thirty years 
that have elapsed since the promulga- 
tion of the Code, those five Canons on 
the “Reckoning of Time” have received 
almost every conceivable interpretation. 
We have had the opinion put forth that 
a priest might say Midnight Mass by 
daylight saving time, and after his 
thanksgiving take his breakfast and 
then proceed to say his second and third 
Masses under the plea that he was free 
to follow different reckonings for diverse 
liturgical functions. We have also had 
this unwarranted interpretation: that 
a person might begin his fast and ab- 
stinence for the Friday of Ember Week 
at the earliest possible hour allowed by 
any lawful time, then take his full meal 
for that Ember Friday at the last hour of 
Friday by another reckoning (the first 
hour of Saturday) and still take his full 
meal at the earliest mid-day hour of 
Saturday by any lawful time, instead of 
computing both days by the same time. 

These same eleven pages include four 
very useful time tables on fasting or 
abstinence or the saying of Mass, or any 
other matter which allows a choice be- 
tween the actual or mean sun time of a 
place and the zone (standard) time. 
If a person is concerned with the Eas- 
tern Standard Time Zone and lives in 
Marquette, Mich., he finds that he has 
forty-nine and a half minutes more than 
the meridian (standard or usual) time 
allows in matters in which he is per- 
mitted to follow actual (sun) time 
rather than zone time. If he is in New 
York City, he gains four minutes by 
following standard time; if he is in 
Manchester, N. H., he gains fourteen 
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minutes by following the same standard 
time, whereas if he is in St. Augustine, 
Fla., he gains twenty-two and a half 
minutes by using sun time. If we jump 
into the Central Zone, we find that a 
person in Belleville, Ill. (the See city), 
neither gains nor loses by following 
Central time, for Belleville is on the 
Central meridian (i.e., here the usual 
time and sun time are the same.) If in 
Indianapolis, a person gains fifteen and 
a half minutes by following standard 
time; if he were in El Paso, Tex., he 
would gain sixty-six minutes by follow- 
ing sun time. Under Mountain time 
it is interesting to note that a person in 
Rapid City, S. D., gains seven minutes 
by following standard time; if he were 
in Cheyenne, Wyoming, he would still 
gain one minute, but if he were in Boise, 
Idaho, he would gain forty-five minutes 
by following sun time. Seattle, Wash., 
in the Pacific zone, is nine and a half 
minutes earlier than sun time; whereas, 
Spokane in the same State is ten and a 
half minutes later than sun time. In 
California, San Francisco is ten minutes 
earlier than sun time; Los Angeles is 
seven minutes later than sun time. 


CANON PACKED WITH DOCTRINAL 
IMPLICATIONS 


When the “Commentary” comes to 
Canon 87, the author begins with an 
. English translation of its few lines of 
high import, an import that so many of 
our Catholic apologists for several gen- 
erations have failed to grasp when they 
speak ignorantly of Protestants and 
other non-Catholics being in the soul of 
the Church. This is a metaphysical 
impossibility, the Church being what she 
has been actually constituted—a hu- 
man-divine perfect society indirectly 
supreme in reference to any and all civil 
society severally or collectively taken. 
Here is the translation of Canon 87: 
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“By Baptism a person becomes a sub- 
ject to the Church of Christ with all 
rights and duties of a Christian, unless, 
in so far as rights are concerned, there 
is some obstacle impeding the bond of 
communion with the Church, or a cen- 
sure inflicted by the Church.” 


By the way of explanation the author 
goes on to state that all baptized persons, 
unless exempted, are subject to the laws 
of the Church; that there is but one 
baptism and one Church authorized by 
Christ: therefore, all validly baptized 
persons are subject in principle to the 
Church of God. What laws the Church 
is going to exempt them from, depends 
upon her: as a matter of fact, validly 
baptized non-Catholics are actually 
made subject to nearly all the diriment 
impediments of marriage. The entire 
Commentary of this same Canon 87 
would furnish preachers with clear and 
distinct notions of church membership. 
They would learn to distinguish between 
enrolled members of the Church and 
communing members of the Church. 


CORRECTING THE “THINGS THAT 
A’INT SO” ABOUT BAPTISM 


Artemus Ward once said that the 
matter with many persons is that “they 
know too many things that ain’t so.” 
And there are few priests engaged in 
parochial work of whom this same prop- 
osition cannot be predicated, to a greater 
or lesser extent. Hence, few priests 
engaged in the care of souls will fail to 
find at least a few propositions that are 
not only new to them, but important 
to act upon, in the thirty-five pages of 
commentary on Baptism. There are 
still places where children not in danger 
of death are baptized in Catholic hos- 
pitals; yet, the Code prescribes that, 
if a child is born outside the parish of 
the parents, such child is to be bap- 
tized in the parish of birth—and hos- 
pitals have no parochial rights, and 
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hence no common law prerogative to 
set up a baptismal font for the baptism 
of Catholic children born in those hos- 
pitals. The following words, too, might 
be taken to heart by any and all priests 
who come in contact with dying non- 
Catholics: 


“Tf an infidel has joined a Protestant 
sect and has obtained some knowledge 
of the Blessed Trinity, Incarnation and 
Redemption, but does not know or un- 
derstand the difference between the 
Catholic Church and the other Christian 
Churches, and he is in danger of death 
and cannot be taught the difference be- 
tween the Churches either because his 
death is imminent or because by a short 
instruction which might be possible 
nothing could be accomplished except to 
upset his mind, he may be left in good 
faith and baptized by the priest, if he 
wants to receive baptism. This decision 
is contained in an instruction of the Holy 
Office of January 27, 1892, which added 
that, if the person has been invalidly 
baptized in the Protestant Church, he 
shall be baptized absolutely, and if the 
Protestant hapten: is doubtful, he shall 
be baptized conditionally.” 


Here is a matter that pastors some- 
times get in trouble about—that is, 
insisting that no name but a Christian 
name can be given to a child at baptism. 
Yet, the Church herself is less strict 
in her law, for she says in Canon 761: 


“The pastors shall endeavor to see 
that the person baptized receives a 
Christian name; if they cannot accom- 
plish this, they shall add to the name 
given by the parents the name of some 
Saint, and enter both names in the bap- 
tismal record.” 


RIGHT UP TO DATE ON 
CONFIRMATION 


The reviser adds some five pages 
under the caption, “Administration of 
Confirmation by the Pastor to Persons 
in Danger of Death.” In these pages 
he sets forth every phase of the recent 
Decree on Confirmation, and further 


points out that in missionary countries 
all priests in care of souls have this 
faculty within the boundaries of the 
given mission territory. Under this 
head also any and all priests are likely 
to learn more about Confirmation than 
they did in their tract in Moral Theol- 
ogy on Confirmation. I wonder if this 
explanation of the mind of the Church 
on the subject of sponsors in Confirma- 
tion is as yet generally carried out: 


“The practice of having a few spon- 
sors for a large number of candidates is 
not approved of by the Holy See, and 
violates the rubrics of the Roman Pon- 
lificale, which rules that one sponsor 
shall not present more than one or at the 
most two, unless necessity forces the 
bishop to deviate from this rule. The 
Second Council of Baltimore (n. 253) in- 
sists very strongly that the rubric of the 
Roman Pontificale (which is the same as 
the law of the Code) shall be observed 
and, only when it is entirely impossible 
to comply with the law, may the bishop 
allow two women to act as sponsors for 
all the girls and two men as sponsors for 
all the boys. In a letter to the Bishop of 
Burlington, in the United States, the 
Holy Office takes occasion to remind the 
bishop that this latter provision is 
meant only for cases of necessity.” 


LEGISLATION ON THE BLESSED 
EUCHARIST 


It might seem surprising that a com- 
mentator could use fifty-seven pages to 
write on the laws of the Church on the 
Body and Blood of Christ as Sacrifice 
and as Food. However, the very names 
of the subtitles reveal the extent of the 
Church’s legislation on the various 
phases of the Holy Eucharist: The 
Celebrant; Concelebration; Admission 
of Strange Priests to Say Mass; Obliga- 
tion to Say Mass; One Mass a Day; 
Preparation of Priest for Mass; Persons 
for Whom Holy Mass May be Said; 
Preparation of Priest and Vesting for 
Mass; Assistant Priest and Server at 
Holy Mass; The Rites and Ceremonies 
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of Holy Mass; The Time and Place of 
Holy Mass; Altar and Place for Mass; 
Mass Alms or Stipends; Various Kinds 
of Stipends; Abuses to be Avoided; 
Right of the Local Ordinary to Fix the 
Amount of Mass Stipends; Obligation 
Arising from Acceptance of Stipend; 
Transfer of Stipends to Other Priests; 
Mass Stipends Not to be Held Over one 
Year; Record of Mass Stipends. Then 
under the Holy Eucharist as Food we 
have these titles; The Minister of Holy 
Communion; Holy Communion Must 
be Given According to the Rite of the 
Ministering Priest; The Recipient of 
Holy Communion; Communion of Chil- 
dren; Unworthy Persons Not to be 
Admitted to Holy Communion; Holy 
Communion to be Received Only Once 
Daily, and Only by Persons Fasting 
from Midnight; Precept of Easter 
Communion; Frequent and Daily Com- 
munion; Holy Communion in Danger 
of Death; Holy Communion and the 
Various Rites; Time and Place for the 
Distribution of Holy Communion. 


ADMISSION TO FIRST HOLY 
COMMUNION 


The following paragraph, by way of 
commentary on the Communion of 
children, will set more than one priest 
right on the matter of First Holy Com- 
munion: 


“The Code does not give the pastor 
the sole and exclusive right to admit 
children to First Holy Communion, 
whether it is to be received in less solemn 
or in solemn form, for the law does not 
make this distinction (cfr. Canons 462 
and 854). Consequently, it is not a 
function reserved to the pastor, and 
therefore he cannot forbid them to re- 
ceive First Holy Communion in a church 
other than their parish church (for in- 
stance, in an academy or college chapel). 
Ordinarily, however, the pastor takes 
charge of the admission of the children to 
First Holy Communion, because, ac- 
cording to Canon 854, he has the duty of 
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seeing that the children who have at- 
tained the age of discretion and are 
sufficiently disposed shall as soon as pos- 
sible receive First Holy Communion. 
If the confessor and parents claim that 
the child has sufficient knowledge to be 
admitted to First Holy Communion, the 
pastor has the right to test this claim. 
Besides, the Code obliges the pastor to 
instruct children who have come to the 
use of reason so that their First Holy 
Communion may not be unduly de- 
layed. Most of the regulations of Canon 
854 are taken from the Decree ‘Quam 
Singulari’ of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Sacraments on the First Holy Com- 
munion of children. This Decree, how- 
ever, ordered all pastors to appoint one 
or several days each year for the general 
Communion of the children, and at that 
time to admit not only the older children 
but also any others who had already re- 
ceived First Holy Communion on the 
judgment of the confessor and their 
parents.” 


A BIG CHANGE UNDER SACRED 
ORDERS 


All books on Moral Theology and on 
Canon Law have for centuries been 
teaching for the most part that the 
traditio instrumentorum was necessary 
in practice, since most authorities felt 
that this rite in the deaconship, priest- 
hood and episcopacy was a part of the 
matter of ordination. Some few au- 
thors held that this opinion had only 
extrinsic probability; and the late 
Redemptorist Cardinal in his “De 
Ordine”’ proved this proposition beyond 
question inasmuch as the matter of 
Orders is divinely and specifically deter- 
mined. He showed that the contrary 
opinions were founded in the beginning 
on the lack of accurate historical knowl- 
edge, since even in the Latin Church 
there was no fradilio instrumentorum 
until the eighth century, and in some 
few places not until the eleventh cen- 
tury. Now the Holy Father has spoken, 
declaring that only the imposition of 
hands is the valid matter, and that the 
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other rites are only ceremonies, although 
highly significant ceremonies pertaining 
to the fullness of the ritual of ordination 
but not touching its essentials. This 
declaration is going to entail more 
changes in present-day textbooks than 
any other change of this kind in cen- 
turies. In the “Practical Commentary” 
the reviser has given in its proper place 
a full explanation of the Pope’s declara- 
tions in the Apostolic Constitution 
“Sacramentum Ordinis,” issued by our 
present Holy Father gloriously reigning 
on November 30, 1947. The full text 
of this historic Constitution is given in 
an Appendix. 


188 PAGES OF SERMON MATTER ON 
MARRIAGE 


This work devotes 188 pages of 
explanation to the 132 separate Canons 
on Marriage. Here too, every parochial 
as well as every teaching priest (whether 
the teaching consists in formal teaching 
or in the preaching of missions or 
retreats to lay persons) will have at 
hand the Church’s mind competently 
expounded on the whole matter of mar- 
riage. While this text can’t be used as 
it stands in every form of preaching, no 
preacher can give anything like a com- 
prehensive course on marriage without 
mastering the principles set forth, ex- 
plaining those principles in popular lan- 
guage, and illustrating them by practical 
examples. At the very outset we are 
given not only the pre-nuptial investiga- 
tion as demanded by the Canons proper, 
but also in an Appendix the full text of 
the pre-marital investigation. That 
text refreshes the knowledge of the 
parochial priest on the diriment and 
prohibiting impediments in a way that 
makes these double impediments abso- 
lutely clear. But there is one thing 
about the celebration of marriage that 
some pastors and some assistants seem 
to forget, and that is: if the parties to 


the marriage are bent upon having the 
marriage take place in a church of their 
choice, there is no one who can prevent 
it, provided either the bride or the 
groom is willing to contract a marriage 
domicile in that desired parish by living 
there fora month. Again, the marriage 
can take place lawfully for any just 
reason in the groom’s parish, and the 


‘reason need not be a grave one. And 


even where there is no just reason, the 
pastor of the groom cannot be made to 
surrender the marriage offering, for he 
is one of the proper pastors. However, 
if a pastor attempts to establish this 
practice by way of rule and not by way 
of exception, he can be admonished by 
the Ordinary, and even removed for not 
obeying the injunctions of the said 
Ordinary; because the Code itself 
declares that the parish of the bride is 
the preferred parish, and this means that 
ordinarily the marriage is to take place 
there. 


PAULINE PRIVILEGE AND THE 
PRIVILEGE OF THE FAITH 


The reviser under Canon 1127 has 
added to his text the two decisions given 
by the Holy Office: first, that the 
Pauline privilege cannot be applied to 
converts if the marriage was between 
two doubtfully baptized persons and 
the doubt about baptism is insoluble; 
second, that if one party was unbap- 
tized and the other party was doubtfully 
baptized and the doubt on investigation 
is found to be insoluble, the Pauline 
privilege is not applicable (but appli- 
cation may be made for a dispensation 
from the natural bond of marriage). 
The reviser goes on to say that the 
only marriage that is not dissoluble 
in favor of the faith is the marriage of 
two Christians, if the consummation 
took place before both became Chris- 
tians; for this was the status of those 
marriages visualized by Pope Gregory 
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XIII, as the reviser points out, in his 
Constitution ‘Populis,” where the sepa- 
rated and unfound partner had already 
become baptized before the converted 
slave inquired about was actually bap- 
tized. 

The only thing I have seen in cursory 
reading of these two volumes to which I 
would take exception is the reviser’s 
making all cases coming under Canon 
1127 cases of the Pauline privilege; for 
that Canon uses very designedly the 
term privilegium fidei, and the reviser 
himself admits that the privilege of 
faith is not coextensive with the Pauline 
privilege, because he says distinctly that 
the dissolution of the natural marriage 
in favor of the faith and of some of the 
cases coming under Canon 1125, cannot 
be called applications of the privilege 
of faith. 


BASIC CANONICAL LEGISLATION 
OF RECENT TIMES 


This brings us to the second volume 
of the “‘ Practical Commentary,” which 
treats of Canons 1154-2414. Some 230 
pages are devoted to the Third Book of 
the Code, which concerns such everyday 
subjects as Sacred Places and Sacred 
Seasons, Divine Worship, the Teaching 
Authority of the Church, Benefices and 
Other Non-Collegiate Institutes, and 
the Temporal Goods of the Church. 
The Fourth Book is technical, since its 
all but 200 pages deal with every phase 
of Canonical Trials, including processes 
for the beatification and canonization 
of the Servants of God. The Fifth 
Book devotes 133 pages of explanation 


to the subject-matter of Offenses and 
Penalties. Lastly, we have 238 pages 
of important church documents, such as 
the Profession of Faith, Oath against 
Modernism, the Recent Constitution of 
Pius X on Papal Elections and its com- 
panion document on the Vacancy of the 
Apostolic See; finally, six Constitutions 
taken from the Appendix of the Code 
itself. Thereupon follow a Summary of 
Censures and Other Penalties Incurred 
Automatically; Summary of the Docu- 
ments of the Roman Pontiff and the 
Sacred Congregations Affecting the 
Laws of the Code; Summary of Facul- 
ties of the Apostolic Delegate; Sum- 
mary of the Faculties of Bishops; Sum- 
mary of Instructions on the Holy 
Eucharist; Emergency Absolution by 
the General Formula; Summary of 
Norms for the Canonical Investigation 
of Candidates before Marriage; Sum- 
mary of Norms for Conducting Cases of 
Nullity of Marriage; Decree on the 
Administration of Confirmation to Per- 
sons in Danger of Death; and the 
Constitution on Canonical States and 
Secular Institutes of Christian Per- 
fection. The Bibliography takes up 
four pages and the Topical Index runs 
into sixty-nine pages, giving 905 pages 
in the second volume. 

I feel that I have said enough to 
substantiate my early statement that 
this work of two volumes gives a Com- 
mentary on the entire Code with appen- 
dixes that is truly encyclopedic. Au- 
thor and reviser alike will have the grati- 
tude of generations of priests and 
seminarians. 

















Operation Dog 


By LINCOLN F. WHELAN 


om FAMILAR Christmas Gospel 
recounts how Cesar Augustus ordered 
that a census be taken, and St. Luke re- 
ports that all were going, each to his own 
town, to register. Along about the time 
the Christmas season draws to a close, 
each pastor opens the parish books in 
order to render the annual financial re- 
port to the Chancery and the congrega- 
tion. In the preparation of this some- 
what complicated financial report, the 
pastor enlists the aid of the two trustees 
and one adding machine of ancient 
vintage. As soon as the financial books 
have struck a balance, the pastor strikes 
out alone to answer the status animarum 
questionnaire. Here the pastor is aided, 
and sometimes abetted, by a few con- 
servative figures and facts that have 
been garnered many years ago and are 
carefully filed away for the annual 
emergency. Lo, these many years it has 
been rumored in circles clerical that the 
infallibility of Holy Mother Church does 
not extend to statistics about the size of 
any parish. Reports are both essential 
and necessary, but no special indulgence 
will ever be attached to any graph, sta- 
tistic or filing cabinet. 

Perennial experience has taught us 
that some of the questions asked in the 
status animarum report are very sharply 
pointed. Heading the “that-is-a-good- 
question” category, we find the blunt: 
“‘When was the last census taken in your 
parish?” If the efficient Parish Visitor 
Sisters have worked in the area, the 
pastor bonus can give triumphantly ac- 


curate dates and data. But those of us 
who are beyond the pale of the veil find 
an answer to the census question by 
naively reporting that the work is “in 
progress.” This answer may not seem 
to be very informative, unless we recall 
that the Gospel prefaces the account of 
Cesar’s census with the expression, “‘in 
those days.’’ Scriptural scholars explain 
this phrase to mean that the census- 
taking was a long-drawn-out process; 
this is also convenient exegesis. Yes, the 
census is still a lengthy process, and 
many a foot-loose curate has been kept 
from being fancy-free by a pastoral or- 
der that a parish census will be taken 
during the Summer season. 


A PASTORAL EMERGENCY 
IGNORED BY MORALISTS 


Our intentions are always the best. 
We make systematic or occasional 
calls on our parishioners, knowing that 
usually the visits are genuinely appre- 
ciated, especially so in the country and 
small-town parishes. But it is well to 
realize that each foray into the highways 
and byways of the parish not only holds 
the interest of the neighbors, but also 
concerns the neighborhood canine popu- 
lation. The neighbors are curious to 
know what is going on, and the dogs are 
more than interested in what might 
come off. Here we are come to a famil- 
iar pastoral experience that might well 
be designated “Operation Dog.” 

To refresh the memory of our urban 
and urbane clergy, it might be prudent 
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to remind them that there are no door- 
bells in the rural areas. The fact is that 
a doorbell would be a lazy luxury in the 
country, where each household is 
equipped with a dog or dogs—usually 
the latter. We must be prepared to meet 
little dogs, big and burly dogs, not to 
mention the just plain dogs. In the 
country the dog might be called a mo- 
bile doorbell that barks to notify the 
householders that they are about to 
have company or visitors.... I be- 
lieve there is a difference. 

The census-minded pastor pilots his 
car into the farmyard and chugs to a 
halt, whereupon the slang saying “dog- 
gone”’ is shattered by the appearance of 
barking Old Rover bounding into view. 
The pastor gingerly surveys the canine 
situation from the comparative safety 
of the driver’s seat. He envies good St. 
Francis’ gift of chatting with the beasts, 
and is quite convinced that the disciples 
of St. Dominic would erase that dog 
from their escutcheon and annals if they 
labored in the rural vineyard of the 
Lord. After due deliberation, the pas- 
tor throws himself on the mercy of the 
old proverb that “‘a barking dog never 
bites,” and climbs out of the car as the 
classroom thesis about animal instincts 
leaps into reality and barks at his heels. 
No man expects a hound to be a philoso- 
pher, but the man of God trusts that 
this sonofagun of a dog will remember 
and respect the old proverb. At the 
psychological moment when Rover has 
evidently elected to be the exception 
that proves the rule, the farmer appears 
with the assurance that his dog would 
not harm anybody. ‘“‘So far,” sez you. 
His timely bit of information is accepted 
with a decided grain of salt, for a side- 
long glance shows that at that very mo- 
ment Rover is registering his contempt 
on your Firestones. 

Entering the farmhouse, via the 
kitchen, you will recall and repeat one 
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of the finest phrases in literature or the 
liturgy: “Pax huic domui....” You 
are aware, almost immediately, that the 
farmer’s wife has made use of the delay 
caused by Operation Dog to tidy up the 
house. She may make a few hasty 
apologies for the look of her house, but a 
good old mother taught you the fine 
philosophical distinction between “‘new 
dirt” and “‘old dirt,” the latter being 
dusty evidence that some people keep 
house with a stick. 

Sometimes the entire household is a 
bit flustered by your unannounced visit, 
even as you and I would be, were we to 
answer a routine call at the rectory door 
that would bring us face to face with the 
Bishop in the flesh—and we in the goose- 
flesh. A few such unannounced calls 
by the Ordinary, and he would find him- 
self shepherding a cardiac clergy. 


UNTOUCHED BY THE PASSING 
YEARS 


If you are a real and not a synthetic 
country pastor, you may be fortunate 
enough to have a few old-fashioned folk 
in your parish. These lovable old peo- 
ple will be touched by the years, while 
living in a house untouched by passing 
time or changeling styles. You are made 
welcome, and ushered into the parlor 
that is a parlor. These old folk may 
have a pump organ, unless some antique 
collector has begged it away from the 
old familiar surroundings in order to 
outfit some ultra-modern rumpus room. 
The old couple will surely have a picture 
album that you will be expected to ex- 
plore and admire. Among the pictures 
you will find a photo of one of your pred- 
ecessors, long gone into a blessed eter- 
nity. You study his picture, the lacy 
surplice, the high Roman collar, the 
open breviary, and the off-into-space 
look that was standard photography 
forty years ago. Any inclination to 
smile is smothered under the humbling 
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thought that these grand folk have kept 
the old pastor’s picture in their parlor 
these many years, and have kept his 
soul in their prayers. You may be a bit 
dubious about the good old days, but 
the census call will convince you the 
good old people are the spiritual back- 
bone of your parish. Besides, their old 
dog is usually too rheumatic to bother 
about the coming and going of casual 
callers! 


“PILLARS” AND “PILLOWS” 
OF THE CHURCH 


Your next stop may be a variation on 
the Operation Dog theme. This family 
can hardly be numbered among the 
“pillows” of the Church. ‘ The cate- 
chism youngsters confuse “pillars” and 
“pillows,” though either term rests on a 
solid substratum of truth. 

You have been given to understand 
that a fallen-away lives here, and that he 
has gone to the dogs. Usually, the fam- 
ily’s fallen-away hears the dogs bark 


and beats a hasty retreat, and you are 
met by little Rollo, aged about four. 
L. R. has just gone a round or two with a 
jelly sandwich, and he is smilingly non- 
commital to any and all questions you 
may ask. You are convinced that the 
youngster has all the makings for a fine 
future as a court witness. 

The surroundings may jog your mem- 
ory back to a previous call at this same 
place, when you did a photo finish with 
death that caught up with one of this 
same household. You will feel in your 
heart that the visitless call was all in 
vain, but sooner or later some two-legged 
grapevine will bring the news that the 
family was sorry they missed you. Back 
home in your own rectory and dog-tired, 
your heart is warmed by the cheery con- 
viction that you have many wonderful 
folk in your parish—and quite a few 
dogs. Even this last item cannot be 
counted as a total loss, since you, like 
Lazarus of old, were in many cases 
pretty well licked by the dogs. 
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The Cenacle 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


IX. The Women in the Cenacle 


S.. LuKE tells us that, in addi- 
tion to the eleven Apostles (every one 
of whom he mentions by name), the 
community in the Cenacle also included 
“the women, and Mary, the Mother of 
Jesus, and His brethren”’ (Acts, i. 14). 
The latter can only have been Our 
Lord’s cousins. For the Catholic exe- 
gete there can be no question of any 
children of Mary besides Jesus. We 
know that at the time of His conception 
she was a virgin, while her answer to the 
Angel’s message, “I know not man,” im- 
plies a resolve to remain a virgin in the 
time to come. But who were “‘the wo- 
men”? The most plausible answer is 
that they were the women, or some of the 
women, who had come up from Galilee 
and who had ministered to Jesus (Luke, 
viii. 2, 3). The group may have in- 
cluded the wives of some of the Apostles, 
for it is nowhere said that they were all 
of them unmarried; at any rate, St. 
Peter was a married man at the time of 
his call by Christ, since we read that 
Our Lord cured his mother-in-law of a 
grievous fever. 


WOMEN IN THE APOSTOLIC 
TIMES 


The retreat in the Cenacle lasted a full 
ten days. It is unlikely that the retreat- 
ants spent the whole of this period within 
the four walls of the house, but they 
surely took their meals together. Hence, 
there were tasks for women’s hands dur- 
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ing those days of prayer and expecta- 
tion. And when, on the morning of 
the tenth day, the Holy Ghost swooped 
down upon the gathering, the women 
were not excluded’ from a share of the 
gifts that He came to bestow. Ata later 
period we find St. Paul and his compan- 
ion (Luke) lodging for a time with the 
Deacon Philip, one of the seven deacons, 
and his four daughters, “‘ virgins, who did 
prophesy” (Acts, xxi. 8, 9). Luke em- 
phasizes the fact that these women were 
virgins. They evidently were virgins 
from choice, and did not just happen to 
be unmarried. Some exegetes think 
that they had vowed virginity. The 
sacred text does not say so, but it ob- 
viously connects their prophetic gifts 
with their condition of virginity which 
was inspired by a religious motive. 
“The unmarried woman,” says St. Paul, 
“and the virgin thinketh on the things 
of the Lord, that she may be holy both 
in body and in spirit” (I Cor., vii. 34). 
St. Jerome (Epist. v, 8) relates that, 
while touring Palestine, he visited the 
humble dwelling of Philip and his holy 
daughters, who, he writes, were the fore- 
runners of those women who consecrate 
themselves to the service of God in mon- 
asteries. Their gift of prophecy con- 
sisted in a special ability to teach the 
truths of the faith, but it is not likely 
that they spoke in church. Their apos- 
tolic or prophetic ministry was probably 
confined to instructing and exhorting 
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persons of their own sex. To put the 
situation in modern phraseology, we 
have here an instance of the combination 
of the contemplative and the active 
life. Philip’s daughters were the proto- 
types and forerunners of the countless 
women throughout the Christian cen- 
turies, who, in and out of the cloister, 
have done and are daily rendering most 
wonderful service to Christ and to the 
Church. 


FUNCTIONS DISCHARGED BY 
THE DEACONESSES 


There can be little doubt that, but for 
the codperation of devoted women such 
as these, the evangelization of their own 
sex would have been exceedingly diffi- 
cult. The Apostolic Constitutions are not 
the work of the Apostles, but they re- 
flect the ecclesiastical discipline of the 
third and fourth centuries and are surely 
based on a tradition going back to a 
much earlier period. The following 
counsel is given to the bishop: “‘Choose 
a faithful and holy deaconess, to minis- 
ter to women, since it may be impossible 
to send a deacon to do so, on account of 
the unbelievers. Let a deaconess be 
commissioned for such functions, for 
there are many emergencies in which we 
need the help of women” (Apost. Con- 
stil., iii, 5). 

Thus, the seeds of women’s social and 
apostolic activities were sown early. 
God alone knows the rich harvest they 
have yielded, but elementary gratitude 
leads one to survey the vast field. In 
our own days we have before us the 
spectacle of women teachers and educa- 
tors of youth. We see them caring for 
the sick, the aged, the destitute, re- 
claiming and reéducating those of their 
own sex who have either strayed from 
virtue or whose surroundings expose 
them to physical and moral peril. There 
simply is no limit to the self-sacrificing 
zeal and tireless effort of devoted Chris- 


tian womanhood. Nor are these mani- 
fold activities of recent date, though 
they must at first have been perforce on 
a more restricted scale. In the field of 
education, in particular, and even in 
that of charity or philanthropy, social 
conditions did not at once render pos- 
sible the immense organized activity 
which may be said to have begun in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centur- 
ies, and which has been gathering mo- 
mentum ever since. For one thing, 
though it is a basic principle of the Gos- 
pel that men and women are equally 
God’s creatures and equally members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, the Church, 
the consequences of a truth which seems 
so obvious to us were not immediately 
apparent. In any case, woman had so 
long been regarded as inferior to man, if 
not as a mere chattel, that her emanci- 
pation from age-long bondage could not 
but be the work of centuries. “‘There is 
neither Jew nor Greek; there is neither 
bond nor free; there is neither male nor 
female: for ye are all one in Christ” 
(Gal., iii. 28). This statement of St. 
Paul’s is as revolutionary as any ever 
made, but, unlike the proclamations of 
revolutionaries, this pronouncement 
works. 


WOMAN RECOVERS HER 
ORIGINAL DIGNITY 


It is no excessive claim for Christian- 
ity if we say that it alone has restored to 
woman her original freedom and dignity. 
There is no need to dwell on woman’s al- 
most universal degradation in the pagan 
world. But even among the Jews wom- 
an’s position was one of marked inferi- 
ority; though the Bible does present us 
with a few most remarkable female char- 
acters, these are the more remarkable pre- 
cisely because their number is so small. 

Women were admitted within the 
temple area where a special court was re- 
served for them, and in the towns and 
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villages they could attend the synagogue 
services. But they were not permitted 
to read from the Book of the Law or to 
address the gathering. St. Paul saw 
himself compelled to enforce this pro- 
hibition in the Christian assemblies 
when some women, abusing the freedom 
conferred upon them by the Gospel, took 
it on themselves to speak at the liturgi- 
cal gatherings: “‘Let women keep si- 
lence in the churches, for it is not permit- 
ted them to speak.... It is a shame for 
a woman to speak in the church” (I Cor. 
xiv. 34). 

On the other hand, in the earliest pe- 
riod of Christianity we are offered the 
spectacle of women giving their serv- 
ices to the Church and of the Church 
availing herself of the offer. 


HEROINES OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


In a previous paper! mention was 
made of the local tradition of Jersualem 
according to which the events of Our 
Lord’s last night on earth occurred in 
the house of the parents—or perhaps the 
mother only—of John Mark (viz., the 
Evangelist St. Mark). This house be- 
came the first church of the new religion. 
But we are on the firm ground of history 
when we come to Lydia, the purple-seller 
of Philippi. This woman, though a na- 
tive of Thyatira, carried on a flourishing 
business in the Macedonian city. Pur- 
ple was the staple industry of her native 
city. It would ‘seem that the Jews had 
no synagogue in the city, for they fore- 
gathered on the banks of a river, and the 
congregation, on the day on which Paul 
addressed it, seems to have been made up 
entirely of women. Lydia was a Gentile 
but worshipped the true God. As she 
listened to Paul, “the Lord opened her 
heart to attend to those things which 
were said by Paul.” Lydia received 
baptism together with her entire house- 

1 See April, 1949, issue of the Review, pp. 
514 sqq. 
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hold. Forthwith, with characteristic 
womanly generosity, she begged Paul 
and his companions “‘to enter her house 
and to abide there.” As a matter of 
fact, she did more than beg—*‘she con- 
strained us,” St. Luke writes. 

Thus it came about that the purple- 
seller’s house became the first mission- 
ary station, so to speak, on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, and since Paul’s stay 
lasted at least one week, he surely cele- 
brated the divine mysteries within its 
walls. Lydia’s house became the meet- 
ing place of the Christians of Philippi, 
and in it the converts received the Apos- 
tle’s final exhortations and consolations 
after his release from prison and before 
his departure from the city, 

Lydia was by no means the only 
woman to befriend St. Paul. At Corinth 
he stayed with Aquila and his wife Pris- 
cilla because they were tentmakers, a 
trade also pursued by the Apostle in his 
desire for independence. It was ever 
Paul’s ambition not to depend on the 
alms of the faithful but to earn his own 
living by the labor of his hands. When 
Aquila and Priscilla eventually returned 
to Rome (from which they had at one 
time been driven by an edict of the Em- 
peror Claudius banishing all Jews from 
the capital), their house became a 
church—that is, a regular meeting place 
for some of the Christians of Rome 
(Rom., xvi. 5). It is worth noting that 
Paul, and Luke in Acts, mention Prisca’s 
name before that of her husband (Pris- 
cilla is a diminutive for Prisca). It is 
most unlikely that this is merely a formal 
courtesy. Such courtesies were not the 
fashion of the time, and I cannot think 
of a single instance of it in the classical 
writers of antiquity. Many commenta- 
tors conclude from this circumstance 
that Prisca took a leading part in the 
couple’s service to Paul, and that the 
fact was generally known. Another 
explanation, perhaps a better and truer 
one, is that, whereas Aquila was a Jew, 
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Prisca was a convert from paganism and 
of a somewhat higher social standing 
than her husband, who is said to have 
been a freed slave. This fact is deli- 
cately insinuated by Luke and Paul, 
when they name the woman before the 
man. Be this as it may, what is certain 
is that both had rendered signal service 
to the Apostle, for he writes that they 
had “‘risked their necks for his life” 
(Rom., xvi. 4). We have no clue re- 
garding the circumstance Paul refers to, 
but since he was not given to fulsome 
praise, we may take the words at their 
face value. 

St. Paul is sometimes represented—or, 
one should say, misrepresented—as a 
misogynist, mainly because he insists on 
the duty of wives to be subject to their 
husbands, to have their heads covered 
with a veil in church, and to keep silent 
at the services there. This proves noth- 
ing. Actually he uses expressions of ex- 
quisite graciousness and unparalleled 
delicacy of feeling in the concluding 
verses of the Epistle to the Romans and 
elsewhere. The Roman Christians are 
asked to greet two ladies, Tryphzna and 
Tryphosa, “‘who labor in the Lord,” as 
well as “‘ Persis the beloved,” and some 
others who were promoting the cause 
for which Paul was to give his life. In 
his greeting to Rufus, Paul includes the 
latter's mother whom he calls his own 
mother: “‘Salute Rufus, elect in the 
Lord, and his mother, and mine!” 
(ibid., 13). 

St. Luke tells us, almost casually, 
that certain women accompanied Our 
Lord and ministered to Him of their sub- 
stance (Luke, viii. 2, 3). The remark is 
interesting inasmuch as it throws light 
upon the mode of life of Christ and His 
companions during the years of the pub- 
lic ministry. They had a common purse 
(John, xiii. 29) and lived by the alms of 
charitable people. The women no doubt 
provided raiment and supplied other 


necessaries, but at least on one occasion 
the purse was empty so that Jesus had 
to have recourse to His mastery over 
creation in order to enable Him to pay 
the temple tax (cfr. Luke, ix. 58; Matt., 
xvii. 23). 

The fact of a woman, or women, wait- 
ing on a “master in Israel,” was a com- 
mon practice. St. Jerome testifies that 
the practice was of long standing, and 
no one found fault with it. From St. 
Paul we learn that, though he personally 
refused to avail himself ofsuch assistance, 
the other Apostles did not hesitate to do 
so: “‘Have we not power to carry about 
a woman, a sister, as well as the rest of 
the Apostles and the brethren of the 
Lord, and Cephas?”’ (I Cor., ix. 5). 


FORERUNNERS OF AN 
ILLUSTRIOUS TRAIN 


These women—the few whose names 
are known and the many more whose 
good works are known to God alone— 
were the forerunners and models of the 
countless women who, throughout the 
ages, were not satisfied with leading a 
quiet life in their own homes, but de- 
voted themselves to good works of every 
description. Probably, at first their ac- 
tivities were mainly of a material kind, as 
were those of Dorcas, that delightful 
lady of Joppe (the modern Jaffa) 
whose fingers were for ever busy making 
“coats and garments” for the widows 
of the town, for we read in Acts that 
“she was full of good works and alms- 
deeds which she did” (Acts, ix. 36). 

We may take it that at Philippi 
Evodia and Syntyche were engaged in 
similar good works. These women were 
the protoypes of our modern “Ladies of 
Charity,” or ““The Catholic Women’s 
League,” or by whatever name these 
most useful societies may be called. 
Unfortunately the two ladies last men- 
tioned, while both intent on doing good 
work, did not see eye to eye in its execu- 
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tion, so that Paul found himself in the 
necessity of publicly requesting them 
to come to terms with each other. 
Much good has been prevented by simi- 
lar disagreements throughout the cen- 
turies: these misunderstandings are 
the tribute even good people pay to 
human frailty, but the good work goes 
on in spite of them. Besides Evodia 
and Syntyche, there were others who 
assisted St. Paul in his apostolate, for 
he calls upon the Bishop of Philippi to 
“*help those women who have labored 
with me in the Gospel” (Phil., iv. 3). 
To Timothy he writes that the older 
matrons should “teach the young women 
to be wise” (Tim., ii. 4). There is 
abundant evidence to show that our 
modern teaching and nursing Orders 
of women, and every other form of 
womanly activity, are the natural de- 
velopment of a thing as old as the 
Church herself. If Evodia and Syn- 
tyche, Dorcas and Tabitha, not to 
speak of “‘the beloved Persis,”’ and all 
the other good and holy women of those 
remote times, had been able to glimpse 
what it is given to us to see, what would 
not have been their astonishment! 
Let us take but one or two examples. 
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Blessed Julie Billiart, the foundress of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame, died in 1816. 
To-day her Institute of teaching Sisters 
numbers 165 houses, of which 96 are in 
America. The number of nuns is 4056, 
of whom more than half are at work in 
the United States. In 1839 Jeanne 
Jugan, a poor, unknown Breton girl, 
without other resources than her slender 
earnings, gave shelter to two destitute 
old women. In 1939, the Little Sisters 
of the Poor numbered 6000 Sisters, 
living and working in 307 houses, and 
taking care of 51,000 old people. Of 
these houses 62 are in North and South 
America. What a stupendous example 
of the devotion and self-sacrifice of these 
devoted women—also, what a living 
proof of the charity bred by Christianity, 
for the good Sisters have no human 
resources except the kindness and 


charity of the public! 
The Church has done much for 
woman. It cannot be said that woman 


has not done much, and is doing much, 
to repay her debt of gratitude. The 
priesthood is, indeed, indispensable, 
but without the codperation of devout 
Christian women modern society would 
present a very different picture. 

















Homies FOR THE Monrs 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOHN C, SELNER, S.S., D.D. 





First Sunday of Lent 
God’s Protection 


SYNOPSIS: 

Main Thought: There is no situation in which 
we may not expect God’s protection. 

(1) Introit: No gloom even in Lent. 

(2) Collect: Instruments of God’s protection: 

a way of keeping Lent. 

(3) Gradual: The need to overcome fear. 

(4) Gospel: No fear, even from the devil. 

(5) Conelusion: Hope in the new kingdom. 


Dear BrerHren: A _ remarkable 
thing about the Liturgy for the First 
Sunday of Lent is that all the texts of the 
Mass come from Psalm xc, and almost 
the whole Psalm is recited just after the 
Epistle. Perhaps it is the Church’s way 
of rededicating the text so spuriously 
used by the devil when he tempted Our 
Lord and quoted brazenly: “‘He hath 
given His angels charge over Thee, lest 
Thou dash Thy foot against a stone.” 
At any rate, the whole Psalm is a hymn 
of thanksgiving for the protection of 
God, and that is the spirit of the Introit. 

In the Liturgy there is always balance. 
You might be inclined to think that the 
First Sunday of Lent would be a time 
for the morbid contemplation of sin and 
its consequences; that penance and 
severe mortification would be the em- 
phatic idea in the day’s Liturgy; that by 
the end of Mass we should all be in a 


state of fearful gloom and ready for al- 
most any kind of chastisement and pen- 
alty. Instead, the Introit starts on a 
rather cheerful and hopeful chord: God 
will take care of us; if we call upon Him, 
He will hear us; He will protect us from 
danger, and He will fill us with length of 
days. The song to-day is not of death 
but of life. 


GOD’S CONSTANT PROTECTION 
OF THE POOR 

Even the Collect has a cheerful idea. 
There is something to be gained from 
self-restraint: God will reward us for 
our repentance. And there is one de- 
lightful expression in the Collect which 
should make us all very close to one 
another: the Church calls us God’s 
family. “‘O God, who dost purify the 
Church by the yearly fast of lent; grant 
to Thy family that what we strive to 
obtain through abstinence, we may se- 
cure through our good works.” 

In the Mass last Friday there was a 
Lesson which was written by the Prophet 
Isaias. The Jews were complaining 
to God that they had fasted and He had 
not regarded them; they had humbled 
their souls and He had not noticed. But 
immediately the Lord gave them an 
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answer through the prophet. He asks 
them how they expected to be heard 
when they were only putting on an out- 
ward show with sackcloth and ashes, but 
were still full of strife and contention and 
greed. ‘‘This is the fast I have chosen, 
saith the Lord: loose the bands of 
wickedness, undo the bundles that op- 
press, let them that are broken go free 
and break asunder every burden. 
Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring 
the needy and harborless into thy house; 
when thou shalt see one naked, cover 
him and despise not thy own flesh. 
Then shall thy light break forth as the 
morning, . . . then shalt thou call and the 
Lord shall hear.’”’ Here is an ideal 
Lenten program: it involves mortifica- 
tion and self-sacrifice; it develops 
brotherly love; it keeps us from gloom 
and self-pity, and it helps us to act as 
the members of a family should act; 
then we shall mix our fast and abstinence 
with love and joy, and God will use us to 
protect His less fortunate children. 

The Gradual is very long to-day. As 
we said, almost the whole of Psalm xc is 
recited. We are reminded in it of God’s 
protection: He sends His angel to watch 
over us; He covers us with His wings 
and overshadows us with His shoulders. 
This verse comes back again in the 
Offertory and the Communion verses. 
Sometimes when things are darkest God 
is closest. Francis Thompson, the mys- 
tic poet, expressed this idea beautifully 
when he said: “‘Is my gloom after all the 
shade of His hand outstretched caress- 
ingly?’’ The power to hope in God is a 
supernatural power; it comes to us at 
Baptism with faith and charity; it is a 
virtue. I wonder if people realize that 
they have a religious obligation to stir 
up hope when they get discouraged, 
when they get tired of trying to be good, 
or when they think there is nothing to 
live for. Usually those who suffer the 
most have the greatest confidence in 


God; often they are the most cheerful. 
Perhaps they have the idea that is ex- 
pressed in this Psalm: ‘He will cry to 
me and I will hear him: I am with him 
in tribulation.” 


GOD’S PROTECTION IN 
TIME OF TEMPTATION 


The Gospel of to-day’s Mass almost 
makes us shudder: it is the story of the 
Son of God faced by the devil in the 
desert. The only reason the all-holy 
Lord could abide that presence near Him 
is to show us that we have nothing to 
fear, even from the devil himself—if we 
have hope and trust in God. Our Lord 
must have told this story of the tempta- 
tion to the Apostles, for the unspeakable 
meeting must have taken place un- 
viewed by man. 

You have noticed there were three 
temptations; and the first thing to re- 
member is that the devil was trying to 
find out if this Holy Being was the 
Messias, the Son of God. This he tried 
in three ways, and the strange thing is 
that of the three ways only the last of 
them was really bad: the time he told 
Our Lord to fall down and adore him. 
He tries first to have Our Lord do some- 
thing that seemed good; it was good, 
but it was not in accord with God’s plan. 
He knew what the Jews expected of the 
Messias, and one of the things was an 
abundance of food. They had fantastic 
stories about the meals they would eat 
when their Deliverer finally came. No 
bunch of grapes would yield less than 
thirty casks of wine; barley would grow 
to the height of palm trees and scatter 
meal already ground; life would be an 
unending, gigantic feast and no Gentiles 
would be admitted. Now was the devil’s 
chance: ‘Turn these stones into bread!” 
If He did, Christ would show the devil 
His magical power to bring about pros- 
perity. You know how quickly Christ 
rejected that temptation. 
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JEWISH MISCONCEPTIONS 

OF THE MESSIAS 

Then there was a Jewish expecta- 
tion that the Messias’ coming would be 
sudden and spectacular: perhaps He 
would come out of the sea, perhaps He 
would appear suddenly on the pinnacle 
of the temple with a dazzling light about 
Him. So, the devil suggested that He 
throw Himself down; then everyone 
would acclaim Him as the Messias. And 
He need not fear to be hurt, because the 
angels would see to it that He would not 
even dash His foot against a stone 
(Matt., iv. 6). 

Another idea the Jews had was that 
the Messias would be a Warrior-King, 
greater than Saul or David or the 
Machabees. He would conquer the 
whole world, and all the political enemies 
of Juda would be brought to the dust; 
everyone on earth would be under His 
tule and every kingdom under the 
dominion of the Jews. So, the mission of 
Christ would be to a great extent a mili- 


tary mission. To test Him then, Satan 
takes Our Lord up into a high mountain 
and shows Him the Kingdoms of the 
world. The devil, as St. Paul says, is 
the “god of this world,” and St. John 
calls him the “prince of this world,” and 
he offers all of it to Our Lord if He would 
admit Satan’s power over the world. 
You know the resounding accents with 
which Our Lord repulsed him! 

What a different kingdom Our Lord 
founded! Now we will not live by bread 
alone, and there will be no vain and 
pompous show of self, and the children 
of men will not be our slaves; for Christ 
has founded a kingdom of self-restraint, 
a kingdom of humility, a kingdom of 
love and of peace. Lent reminds us of 
all this, and so we fast joyfully, and we 
give generously of our time and our 
earthly goods to help those who need 
them, and we strive bravely for charity 
and peace. Then will the protection of 
God come upon us, and wewill live safely 
under the shadow of His wings! 


Second Sunday of Lent 
Mercy 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: The mercy of God endureth 


it: Remember Thy mercies, O Lord. 
: We need mercy. 

(3) Epistle: Our human weakness. 

(4) Gospel: Consolation to strengthen us. 


BeELoveD BRETHREN: Father Faber, 
the appealing religious poet of the last 
century, wrote some stirring verses about 
Lent in a hymn; the first stanza goes 
like this: 

Now is the time of humblest prayer 


When consciences to God lie bare, 
And mercy most delights to spare. 


The Introit of this morning’s Mass may 
well have given him his inspiration. It 
comes from Psalm xxiv, and it calls 
upon God to remember His mercies and 


to deliver us from all our troubles. Then 
it goes on: ‘*To Thee, O Lord, I have 
lifted up my soul; in Thee, O God, I 
have put my trust; let me not be 
ashamed.” The Jews of old used to be 
afraid their pagan neighbors would make 
fun of them if they prayed and were not 
heard: ‘‘Let them not scoff at us and 
ask us: ‘Where is your God?’ ” We 
know from the days of our redemption 
that we have every reason to depend 
upon God’s mercy. One of the Psalms 
tells us that His mercy is above all His 
works. 

Think of the magnificent things God 
has done: we call them His works. 
First, look at yourself—a masterpiece; 
or the starry heavens and the mathe- 
matical perfection of their moving; 
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look at a new-born baby or a field of 
clover or the ocean or an autumn sky— 
God’s works. Yet, His mercy is over all 
of these. Of course, Lent makes us feel 
our need of mercy, and not only for the 
slips we may have made in breaking 
God’s law, but for real acts of malice and 
bad will at times. You would wonder if 
God could forgive us; yet He does— 
over and over. Any priest who has 
heard confessions will tell you of the 
enormous mercies of God—amiracles of 
mercy! 


WHY WE HAVE URGENT 
NEED OF MERCY 


The Collect mentions our weakness; 
that is why we need mercy: “O God, 
who seest that we have no strength, keep 
us inwardly and outwardly that we may 
be defended from all adversities in our 
body and from evil thoughts in our 
mind.” The more you read the prayers 
at Mass, the more you marvel at the 
Church’s way of addressing God: her 
prayers are so real, so direct. They sel- 
dom use decoration or figurative lan- 
guage, yet they are so elevated! This is 
asample. While we are fasting, we pray 
for strength of body; while we are re- 
penting of our sins, we pray against evil 
thoughts. 

It is right to pray for good health; 
think of the glory it gives to God, not 
to mention the joy it gives us. Good 
health is a perfection of God’s creation; 
and no doubt we shall be healthier in 
mind if we have a healthy body. It is 
true there were Saints who had wretched 
health, but that is only another proof of 
God’s power. For most of us, health is a 
very important means of serving God 
well and doing our duties. And if per- 
chance our health is chronically bad, we 
can beg God’s mercy to spare us from 
distracting pain and misery. The 
Church asks it many times for us, and 
God wants us to ask. 


But our minds must have health, too; 
and to-day most of us are living in an 
atmosphere that causes real mental 
diseases. We are receiving thousands of 
impressions from all directions; among 
them are unclean impressions, and the 
minute our mind becomes their victim 
our emotions seem to get out of control 
and everything goes wrong; all sorts of 
appetites come to life and make their 
wild demands—hate, lust, envy, pride 
and all the rest. Besides, there are all 
sorts of false principles in the air— 
sometines on the air: wrong notions 
about the purpose of life, about poli- 
tics, education, religion. Who is to give 
us the wisdom and strength to keep 
from being deceived, for some of these 
ideas can be given a very convincing 
presentation! 


ROOTS OF PURITY LIE IN 
THE MIND AND HEART 


St. Paul speaks to us this morning 
very frankly on that very question of 
keeping pure. His advice comes in his 
letter to the Thessalonians—perhaps the 
first letter he ever wrote as an Apostle 
of Jesus Christ. The evil thoughts we 
must guard against will, when they are 
planted, bring forth a harvest of evil 
acts. The whole question of purity, dif- 
ficult as it is to talk about, will be simpler 
when we realize that genuine impurity 
has its roots in the mind and the heart. 
If our thinking is pure, our lives will be 
pure. We mortify our bodies during 
Lent to bring them under the control of 
our will; our will gets its real strength 
from God’s grace, but our thoughts have 
to be elevated if our will is going to guide 
our actions properly. It is difficult in- 
deed to think of impurity without be- 
coming impure; and it is the restraint 
of these tendencies that helps us become 
holy. St. Paul tells the Thessalonians: 
“This is the will of God, this is your 
sanctification: that you abstain from 
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fornication. . . .”. The Thessalonians 
lived in a worse atmosphere than we do; 
but ours is getting just as bad. The 
pagans in their day finally came to the 
point of making fornication a religious 
rite, and the orgies they practised were 
unspeakable. To-day the pagans are 
trying to justify immorality, so they 
are well on the way to complete corrup- 
tion. Our sanctification will be in 
chastity or self-restraint; the very effort 
to be pure will help to make us holy; but 
it is a fierce struggle when sex is openly 
‘discussed in magazines, on lecture plat- 
forms, and, above all, in books, par- 
ticularly story books. And anyone who 
does not accept that breakdown in 
public decency is considered Victorian, 
puritanical, ignorant, superstitious, in- 
hibited! And what a text against birth 
control there is in the Epistle to-day; 
it follows what I have just quoted: 
‘*... that each of you possess his vessel 
in sanctification and honor, not in the 
passion of lust like the pagans who know 
not God!” 


A VISION OF THE FUTURE 
WILL REFRESH US TO-DAY 


When we see the condition of things 
around us, and even in our own lives, 
we sometimes wonder how God can put 
up with it; then come the verses of 
Psalm cv, recited after the Epistle, 
which bring back the idea of mercy with 
full force: ‘‘Give glory to God for He is 
good and His mercy endureth forever.” 

The Gospel gives us a moment of re- 
freshment in the vision of the Trans- 
figuration. Peter, James and John saw 
it and never forgot it. Our Lord knew 


they would have to suffer a great many 
shocks before they saw Him in the glory 
of His resurrection; perhaps if they 
could look back on a mountain where 
they had a glimpse of His eternal maj- 
esty, they miglit persevere. As Lent 
goes on, our spirits may begin to sag: we 
might begin to wonder if penance is 
worth the effort—if, after all, it is not 
penance enough just to try being good. 
That must be the reason why Our Lord 
gives us this vision of glory, this fore- 
taste of Easter; perhaps thereby we shall 
be encouraged to go on with our morti- 
fications, to renew our resolutions, and 
to keep a generous spirit and be kindly 
in our dealings with so many difficult 
people. 

THE FINAL OBJECT OF 

GOD’S MERCY 

There is another idea in the Trans- 
figuration. It is glorious; perhaps you 
have never thought about it. Our Lord 
may have been showing His Apostles 
what they would be some day if they 
continued to be His followers. Imagine 
us glorified like Christ! Do I say 
“imagine” it? St. John says in his Gos- 


_ pel that God gives us power to be “‘sons 


of God.” St. Paul adds: “‘. . . if sons, 
heirs.” ‘‘We have seen His glory, the 
glory of the only-begotten of the 
Father,” and “‘if we suffer with Christ 
we shall be glorified with Him,” for “‘ He 
will reform the body of our lowness and 
make it like to the body of Christ’s © 
glory!” O, the boundless mercy of our 
loving God to give us a vision and a hope 
like this! 
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Third Sunday of Lent 


The Humble Spirit 


SYNOPSIS: 


Main Thought: There is strength in humility. 
(1) Introit: Our dependence on God. 

(2) Collect: Receive our humble prayers. 

(3) Epistle: Purity and humility. 

(4) Gospel: Our Divine Model of Humility. 
(5) Offertory: Joy of the humble spirit. 

(6) Communion: Humble comparison. 


DeEaARLY BELOVED BRETHREN: If you 
look through the prayers of the Mass to- 
day, you will get a vision of the Chris- 
tian people with their hands stretched 
out to God begging help in a humble 
spirit. They see their needs, and they 
know where help is to be found in these 
hard and faithless days. 

The Introit comes from Psalm xxiv, 


and begins like this: ‘My eyes are 


towards the Lord, for He shall pluck my 
feet from the snare: look upon me and 
have mercy upon me, for I am alone and 
poor.” How could God help loving us 
when we say that prayer! Think of the 
infinite love He has for His beloved Son 
as He offers Himself for us in this Mass! 
When the eyes of Our Saviour are on 
His Father, a torrent of mercy comes 
pouring down upon all of us. He is 
Mediator, in very truth. 

“Receive our humble prayers,” we 
say in the Collect to-day. Humble in- 


. deed! And how helpless we are without 


the right hand of God’s protection; how 
alone and how poor! But when we are 
humble before Him, we grow strong and 
fearless, for we no longer depend upon 
ourselves. Fear comes from the realiza- 
tion of our own inconstancy and fickle- 
ness; then we become weak and com- 
promising in the face of temptation, and 
we wonder if we can endure the struggle. 
Of course, we cannot without strength 
from above. 


INNOCENCE RESULTS FROM 
HUMILITY OF HEART 


In last week’s Epistle, St. Paul wrote 
to the Thessalonians about purity. This 
week there is a passage about this virtue 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians—more 
forceful, if anything. He does not men- 
tion humility in this connection at all, 
but it is easy to see that we have little 
to fear from the wickedness of our neigh- 
bors if we remain humble of heart. Then 
impurity will not even be mentioned 
amongst us, as St. Paul advises. Most 
of the time, it is proud men who talk 
openly of sex. There are sins of the 
tongue to avoid, sins of speech, if we are 
to preserve purity. No obscenity, says 
St. Paul, nor foolish talk! Perhaps his 
advice will keep us from thinking lightly 
of bad jokes. Then he says: “Let no 
man deceive you in vain words.” How 
much deception there is to-day about 
purity: deceivers write our songs and 
our novels and our stage-plays, and try 
to tell us there is nothing wrong with 
them. People want them and that 
makes them good; after all, that is 
human nature. Poor human nature! It 
is blamed for so much! ‘Human na- 
ture” is more sacred than self-control; 
and so they tell us that God does not 
mind these compromises with sin; He 
does not expect so much repression; we 
have to find some escape or we shall be- 
come neurotic. Deceivers! The strange 
thing is they never succeed in deceiving 
the truly humble, for the humble man 
has a good perception of what God 
wants; so, he is not surprised to hear St. 
Paul say that all of this deception is the 
work of the children of unbelief and 
brings down the anger of God. “‘Be ye 
not partakers with them. For you were 
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heretofore in darkness, but now light in 
the Lord: walk ye, therefore, as chil- 
dren of light.”’” We are told so often that 
we should have an “enlightened” atti- 
tude towards sex: most of the time that 
means we should not believe in restraint 
or control. St. Paul tells us that true 
enlightenment begets purity. Children 
of light know that; children of darkness 
soon get the idea that darkness is light; 
that idea leaves them in a rather hope- 
less condition, for they are not even 
looking for light. How are we Chris- 
tians fit to bear Christ in our bodies if we 
do not try to be spotless like the Virgin- 
Mother who clothed the Divine Word 
with her holy flesh! 


OUR HUMBLE LORD ISSUES 
A WORD OF WARNING 


In the Gospels for Lent there are 
two (outside of the Temptation and the 
Passion itself) which record outstanding 
insults to the person of Our Lord. One 
of those Gospels is read to-day; the 
other comes on Passion Sunday when 
Jesus, after a struggle to impress the 
truth on His  stiff-necked listeners, 
barely escaped stoning. But to-day 
He is insulted after an act of kindness: 
the insult is supreme, for it attributes 
His power to the devil. Do you not 
wonder that the Lord would stand for 
an outrage like this! Only infinite 
meekness could take it! He casts out 
a devil, and He is told that a devil helped 
Him. You know the lesson in divine 
logic He gave: “By whom do your 
children cast them out?” Evidently 
the Jews at times were exorcists; but it 
seems that, after they seemed to be suc- 
cessful, the devils came back with 
strength increased sevenfold! 

There is a warning here. You must 
have noticed that, when you have made 
up your mind to do well, you are soon 
besieged by temptations much stronger 
than you had when you were lukewarm 


or indifferent. Perhaps the devil is 
trying to break in and, knowing the 
barriers you have put up, he comes with 
reinforcements from hell. If you win 
that fight, you are victor indeed! 

There is heart-warming episode in the 
Gospel this morning. A woman, who 
little thought she would be mentioned 
so many centuries later, was overcome 
with joy at hearing the words of Divine 
Truth; she cried out to Him from the 
crowd and blessed the Mother who gave 
Him birth. It was an indication of how 
much some people were captivated by 
the words of our Blessed Lord. How 
full of love and good will that woman 
was! The answer she received may 
have been a gracious compliment, 
though it is not often interpreted as 
such: if you hear the word of God and 
keep it, you are blessed also; it was a 
good chance for Our Lord to give a 
lesson to His hearers too, and perhaps 
He was also giving a hint of the abiding 
love and veneration He had for His own 
dear Mother! In any case, the Gospel 
has recorded a cry from a humble heart. 


EXUBERANT JOY IN THE 
LAW OF GOD 


The Offertory verse continues the 
theme announced by Our Lord: “‘ Blessed 
are they who hear the word of God and 
keep it.”” The Church thinks of what is 
said in Psalm xviii, and she sings it in the 
Offertory verse to-day: ‘“‘The justice 
of the Lord is right: it makes the heart 
rejoice. His judgments are sweeter 
than honey and the honey-comb: Thy 
servant keepeth them.” There is the 
exuberant joy which comes from steadi- 
ness in virtue! It becomes sweeter all 
the time; and how often the idea of joy 
in doing God’s will is mentioned during 
Lent! There is so much more to this 
blessed season than gloomy penance and 
barren forfeiture of pleasure. There is 
union with God for those who will strive 
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for it, and there is joy in it that no one 
understands who has not experienced it. 
Once we have begun to realize the close- 
ness of God, there is nothing the world 
can do which will effectually cast us 
down: we seem to mourn, but we re- 
joice; we seem to be poor, but we are 
rich and successful because we have 
found happiness; and what difference 
if we are persecuted when we belong to 
the everlasting kingdom of God! These 
are the judgments of God which are 
sweeter than honey, and all those who 
are humble enough can testify to this. 


THE SPARROW AND THE 
TURTLE DOVE 


The Communion verse has a wistful 
comparison of those who long for the 
house of the Lord with the sparrow and 
turtle dove who have found a place for 


themselves. If it is the sparrow we are 
all familiar with, we are represented as 
happy and busy and humble all the day 
long; and the Psalm says further that 
the turtle dove has found a nest where 
she may lay her young: even the gentle 
turtle has contentment though she may 
not have the vivacity of the sparrow. 
Both have found the place they need. 
Our place is in the house of God, living 
with Him and giving Him praise; and 
when we are not here, we can make an 
altar in our heart, and there Our Lord 
stays with His Heavenly Father and 
fills it with deep and abiding joy. ‘Thy 
altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King and 
my God: blessed are they that dwell in 
Thy house: they shall praise Thee for 
ever and ever!” And blessed, too, are 
those who hear the word of God and 
keep it! 


Fourth Sunday of Lent 


The New Jerusalem — 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: Jerusalem was a figure of the 
Church and of heaven. 

(1) Introit: Glory and consolation of the New 
Jerusalem. 

(2) Collect: The new spirit of penance. 

(3) Epistle: Freedom and slavery. 

(4) Gradual and Tract: Peace and abun- 
dance. 

(5) Gospel: The Bread of Life. 

(6) Offertory: Thanksgiving. 

(7) Postcommunion: The vision beyond. 


Dear BreTHREN: The Church is 
often called the New Jerusalem, the city 
on a hill. The sight of her brings forth 
_an ecstatic cry from Christian mystics. 
Years ago, when the Pope visited differ- 
ent churches in Rome during Lent, he 
went to-day in solemn procession to the 
Church of the Holy Cross. The Greek 
Church celebrates the Feast of the Holy 
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Cross during the middle of Lent. So, 
the Cross, as it were, is set up again in 
the New Jerusalem, and, far from a sym- 
bol of shame, it is a cause of joy that 
brings multitudes around it. So, the 
Introit is a call to all who love Jerusalem 
to rejoice and to look for consolation at 
the breast of their mother. Isaias said 
this long ago when Jerusalem was deso- 
late; but with prophetic power he fore- 
told the New Jerusalem where the chil- 
dren of the Gentiles would rejoice. This 
is the day for that rejoicing—even in the 
season of penance. The Church puts 
on her priests vestments of a lighter hue: 
a hint of the consolation in store for us. 

The day is full of consoling reminders. 
The Collect asks God to relieve us by 
the comfort of His grace even while*we 
suffer for our misdeeds. This is not a 
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time for grumbling but for atonement. 
Our Lord told us not to fast with a long 
face as the hypocrites do, but to keep a 
joyful countenance and mortify our- 
selyes in secret. The Cross brings abun- 
dant grace and power, and we must see 
it in the right light—the golden light 
of gratitude for our redemption. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 
OLD AND NEW JERUSALEM 


The Apostle Paul, in writing his 
letter to the Galatians, is explaining the 
difference between the Old Law and the 
New, between the old Jerusalem and the 
New Jerusalem. The excerpt we read 
in this morning’s Mass is full of meaning 
and difficult to understand completely; 
but there is a clear comparison between 
the children of the bondwoman and the 
children who were born in freedom. 
Those raised by Agar, the slave-mother, 
could not really love because they had no 
freedom: they were the children of 
Israel bound to the letter of the law. 
But the children of Sara were free, and 
we are compared to them—freed by the 
Redemption. Weare the children of the 
promise, born not of blood, as St. John 
says, or the will of the flesh or the will 
of man, but of God: God’s children. 
So, we are heirs with Christ and we are 
invited to the New Jerusalem, the Holy 
City. There we go with Him in tri- 
umph as He sets up the glorious Cross, 
symbol of our freedom. 

Now we can see what the verses after 
the Epistle mean when they sing to us: 
**T rejoice in the things that were said to 
me; we shall go into the house of the 
Lord: let peace be in thy strength and 
abundance in thy towers.”” The towers 


of the New Jerusalem reach into the | 


heavens, built up by the centuries of 
spiritual struggle since the days of Our 
Redeemer. He is Master of the new 
city, and there He gives out abundance 
of grace, but, above all, He is a loving 


Lord who is near to us and we to Him. 
“We shall be as the Mount of Sion,” says 
the Psalm, “‘and the Lord is round about 
His people from henceforth and for- 
ever.” 


ABUNDANCE CHARACTERISTIC 
OF THE NEW JERUSALEM 


Is there abundance in the towers of 
the New Jerusalem? Read the Gospel 
for to-day and see the Lord feeding 
multitudes with a few loaves and a few 
fishes: there was more than enough for 
everyone to eat as much as they would, 
some perhaps as much as they could. 
All of us know what the feeding of that 
crowd signified. We know that the 
bread broken to them on that day was 
a symbol of the Bread which is given at 
this altar rail in the courts of the Lord 
of Hosts. Again, a small wafer is given 
and with it the Fullness of Life. There 
is a Shepherd here who feeds His flock 
and sends them away full of the nourish- 
ment of eternal life. 

How clearly the meaning of this 
miracle in to-day’s Gospel must have 
been disclosed to the Apostles as they 
sat in the upper room on the night before 
Calvary! The Bread of Life was broken 
to all who would believe, to the Apostles 
first and then to all who followed them 
through the remaining ages. The Gos- 
pel says: “‘ He knew what He would do.” 
Now they knew, and we know: He gave 
us Himself. Can you think of a better 
reason for rejoicing on this Letare Sun- 
day? We are children of the promise 
and the promise has been fulfilled. 


JOY AND LOVE HAVE 
SUCCEEDED FEAR 


The Offertory verse calls upon us to 
praise the name of the Lord, for He is 
good; to sing to His name, for He is 
sweet: whatever He pleases He does in 
heaven and on earth. He can do any- 
thing; He has done everything: He has 
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given us Himself. No wonder the 
Psalmist says in the Communion verse 
that the tribes go up to Jerusalem which 
is built as a city, compact, together: 
they go up to praise the name of the 
Lord. There is much joy in the very 
act of praising God. Too often we come 
to church for our own consolation; that 
may be a good reason, but, if we were to 
change our motive once in a while and 
come to give glory to God, we might bya 
blessed accident find much more joy our- 
selves. Weshould come to give thanks: 
that is, the real meaning of Eucharist— 
thanksgiving, and the best thanksgiving 
is praise. Join with the multitudes all 
over the earth who are praising God in 
our churches, who come in endless num- 
bers to the holy Mount of Sion, to the 
New Jerusalem, and go away filled with 
the Bread of eternal life. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 
NEW JERUSALEM 


We are now ready for the solemn days 
of the Passion, but with a clearer under- 
standing of what it means to us. The 
days of fear are gone, and nothing is 
left but love and gratitude in the New 
Jerusalem; so it will be until the 
Heavenly Jerusalem comes into view: 
then we will know the rapture that filled 
the heart of St. Bernard when he 
thought of it and wrote of it in poetic 
accents: 


Jerusalem the golden, with milk and 
honey blest, 

Beneath thy contemplation sink 
heart and voice oppressed: 

I know not, oh, I know not what 
joys await us there, 

What radiancy of glory, what bliss 
beyond compare! 
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Dies Irae, Masterpiece 
of Latin Poetry 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Tue Dies Irz is that remarkable 
hymn used as the Sequence in Requiem 
Masses. Many are the words of praise 
that have been said of it. “This mar- 
velous hymn is the acknowledged mas- 
terpiece of Latin poetry,” writes Dr. 
Schaff, “‘and the most sublime of all 
uninspired hymns.” It is a musical 
gem even without the music, the giant 
among hymns. A wealth of eulogy has 
been pronounced upon it by hymnolo- 
gists of every shade of religious con- 
viction. Daniel says of it: “Sacre 
poeseos summum decus et Ecclesie 
Latine keimelion est pretiosissimum” 
(It is the chief glory of sacred poetry and 
the most precious treasure of the Latin 
Church). Orby Shipley seems to con- 
tend for a degree of inspiration, for, after 
enumerating some hymns “which are 
only not inspired, or which, more truly, 
are in their degree inspired,” he goes on 
to say: “But beyond them all, and 
before them all, and above them all may, 
perhaps, be placed Dies Irz.” Coles 
calls it the diamond among gems, a 
diamond solitary in its excellence. Dr. 
Neale speaks of its “unapproached 
glory.” 

Who was the author of the famous 
hymn? The now almost universally 
accepted tradition favors Thomas of 
Celano, the friend, fellow-friar, and 
biographer of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Many writers ascribe the authorship to 
Thomas of Celano, but in the writings 
of a certain Bartholomew of Pisa 
(1385) we first read that Fr. Thomas is 


reputed to be the author of the Se- 
quence. Though later references to 
other authors are seemingly groundless, it 
is interesting to note that tenothernames 
have been suggested by various writers 
as the probable author: (1) St. Gregory 
the Great (d. 604); (2) St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux (d. 1153); (3) St. Bonaven- 
ture (d. 1274); (4) Cardinal Matthew 
d’Acquasparta (d. 1302); (5) Innocent 
III (d. 1216); (6) Thurstan, Archbishop 
of York (d. 1140); (7) Cardinal Latino 
Orsini, or, Frangipani, a Dominican 
(d. 1296); (8) Humbert, a general of the 
Dominicans (d. 1277); (9) Agostino 
Biella, an Augustinian (d. 1491); (10) 
Felix Haemmerlein, a priest of Zurich 
(d. 1457).? 


LITURGICAL TEXT IS 
THE BEST-KNOWN 


We are best acquainted with this 
famous Latin poem in the form in which 
it is found in the Roman Missal. Used 
as the Sequence in Requiem Masses, it 
is a Latin poem of 57 lines in accentual 
(non-quantitative), rhymed, trochaic 
metre. It comprises 19 stanzas, of 
which the first 17 follow the type of the 
first stanza: 

1. Dies ire, dies illa, 
Solvet szeclum in favilla: 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 

The remaining stanzas (18 and 19) 
discard the scheme of triple rhymes in 
favor of rhymed couplets, but the last 


1H. BP. Henry, in The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
IV, p. 788. 
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two verses of the poem use assonance 
instead of rhyme, and are moreover 
catalectic (one syllable shorter). 


18. Lacrimosa dies illa, 
Qua resurget ex favilla 
Judicandus homo reus. 


19. Huic ergo parce Deus: 
Pie Jesu Domine, 
Dona eis requiem. Amen. 


The last six lines did not, in all prob- 
ability, originally belong to the Sequence. 
The text of the Sequence found among 
the papers of Haemmerlein has an en- 
tirely different wording of these last two 
stanzas. It is quite probable that the 
Sequence was first intended for private 
dévotion, and that subsequently the six 
lines (the two last stanzas) were added 
to it in order to adapt it to liturgical use 
(Henry, loc. cit.). 


SEVERAL HUNDREDS OF 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


This sublime and elevating poem 
tempted many to try their hand at 
metrical translations and poetical imita- 
tions. There are more translations in 
English than in any other modern lan- 
guage. At the time Henry wrote (1913) 
the English renderings numbered 234. 
It is noteworthy that many classic 
writers of English gave their talents and 
their time to the translations of the 
Dies Irz, among them Crashaw (1646), 
Dryden (1696), Scott (1805), and Ma- 
caulay (1819). Father Caswall did a 
creditable piece of work on his transla- 
tion of 1849; in America Dr. Abraham 
Coles, a physican of Newark, gave us 
18 versions; W. W. Nevin nine, and 
Rev. Dr. Samuel W. Duffield six. 
Father Matthew Britt, O.S.B., who 
has himself translated the Dies Ire in 
“The Hymns of the Breviary and the 
Missal, ’’ is authority for the statement, 
made after reading every worthwhile 
translation into English that has ap- 
peared to the present time, that “‘no ade- 
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quate translation has yet appeared.” 
Dr. Coles, the author of 18 versions, 
agrees with this verdict. But it is rare 
indeed that a translator succeeds in 
preserving all the merits of a classical 
original. Any classic work, and par- 
ticularly a classic poem, suffers some 
refraction in passing through the me- 
dium of another language. 

It is likely that the author first wrote 
his poem as a stimulus to pious medita- 
tion on the Last Judgment. His pur- 
pose is to remind the sinner of the all- 
knowing and just Judge. Had the 
poem not been of such high quality, it 
would likely have remained buried in 
books of private devotion, but its ex- 
cellence was quickly recognized and 
resulted in its adoption into the Liturgy 
as early as the second half of the four- 
teenth century. A rubric of the Roman 
Missal as revised by Pius V made its use 
universal in the sixteenth century; 
from that time to the present, it holds 
a prominent place among the official 
prayers of the Church for the dead. 
The first seven stanzas fill the soul with 
holy fear and consternation through 
their “graphic description of the end of 
the world and the judgment that is to 
follow.”” The remaining twelve stan- 
zas portray “in a spirited and gripping 
fashion the emotions which a serious 
meditation of the Last Judgment will 
invariably awaken in a sinful and sorrow- 
ful soul.”” Stanzas 7 to 17 are a pathetic 
plea for pardon, first for the individual, 
and finally (stanzas 18-19) for all the 
faithful departed. In this Sequence, 
as in other liturgical, prayers for the 
dead, the pleas for mercy seem to pro- 
ceed from the soul of the deceased. 
Stanza 7 is traditional; the soul is 
stirred by the picture presented in the 
first six stanzas and seems to ask the 
question: “To whom shall I look for 
help?” The deeply earnest prayer ‘of 
stanzas 8-17 is recited in the first per- 
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son—the sinner is concerned with him- 
self and his own salvation; with stanza 
18 comes a change, a strange voice 
indicated by the change in metre, a voice 
that asks eternal rest rather for the faith- 
ful departed than for the petitioner. 


UNEXCELLED FOR DEVOTIONAL 
MEDITATION 


The poem serves as a vade mecum of 
the spiritual life. It is no exaggeration 
to say that in this respect it is scarcely 
inferior to the “Imitation of Christ.’ 
Every verse of the Dies Irz is a volume 
of profoundest meditation. In his dog- 
matical and esthetical interpretation 
of the Sequence for devotional reading 
and meditation, which he entitles Dies 
Ire, the distinguished Father Gihr has 
used the text as a skeleton on which to 
build a body of teaching drawn from 
Holy Scripture and the writings of the 
Fathers, particularly from St. Augus- 
tine’s De Civitate Dei. We owe’ the 
English translation of this work of Dr. 
Gihr to Monsignor Joseph Schmit, pas- 
tor of St. Clement Church, Lakewood, 
Ohio (Herder, 1927). The hymn itself 
rests upon a biblical foundation; its 
contents are taken mainly from the 
prophetical descriptions of the Old 
Testament, from the eschatological ser- 
mons of Christ, and from the teaching 
and the references of the Apostles con- 
cerning the consummation of the world. 
Gihr analyzes the precious document 
and gives us the apposite words of Holy 
Scripture, of Our Lord, and of the 
Apostles. As we read, we gain a deeper 
concept of the meaning of the hymn and 
of its application to the spiritual life of 
the individual Christian. 

The very basis of the Sequence is the 
dread reality of the consummatio sxculi 
predicted by Jesus Christ (Matthew 
xxviii. 20). ‘*This consummation,” we 
read in the translation of Schmit, “‘con- 
sists in an elevation of the creature to a 


higher degree of existence, in the super-- 


natural renewal and transfiguration of 
the whole universe.”’ Vain is the theory 
that looks upon creation as an endless 
series of recurrent changes, an eternal 
process of development and progress. 
We know that the world, as we view it, 
will come to an end. Human reason 
alone can arrive at no knowledge of 
“the last things,” the momentous events 
that will accompany the change in 


creation from time to eternity, from the’ 


present unstable order of nature to the 
lasting and unchangeable order of eter- 
nity. Of concern to the individual are 
the last things, the novissima, as com- 
monly enumerated: death, judgment, 
hell, and heaven. The fact of death 
is a commonplace in human experience, 
but of what takes place beyond. “the 
bourne from which no traveller returns,” 
human reason can tell us nothing. Nor 
does divine revelation lift the veil that 
hides from our view the final stages of 
the world’s history,. but leaves us in a 
sort of twilight until faith yields to 
vision before the throne of God. St. 
Augustine speaks of the unsatisfactory 
character of our knowledge in this area: 
“The prophetic manner of speech loves 
to mix figures with words that are to be 
taken in the strictly literal sense, so that 
the real meaning is often, as it were, 
obscured” (De Civ. Dei, lib. XX, cap. 
16). For the present we must be con- 
tent with guesses and conjectures; we 
know not the manner of happening of 
the events predicted; human intelli- 
gence cannot fathom the mystery. 


PICTURES JUDGMENT AS SEEN — 
BY LIVING WITNESS 


“ji is not for you to know the times 
or moments, which the Father hath put 
in his own power” (Acts, i. 7). Not 
knowing the day nor the hour, the 
Apostles believed it possible that the 
second coming of Christ might take 
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place within their own lifetime. It is 
true that His second coming as Judge 
may occur at any time, and in this sense 
it is ever near at hand. The author of 
the Dies Ire pictures the Day of Judg- 
ment as near at hand, and speaks of it 
as a living witness. There is a peculiar 
aptness in this viewpoint, for the par- 
ticular judgment of every man takes place 
immediately after hisdeath. This truth 
enables us to make proper application of 
the biblical and liturgical texts that 
stress the general rather than the par- 
ticular judgment, for judgment be- 
comes a reality for the individual at his 
or her death. It is probable that the 
words of St. Chrysostom were part of 
the background of Thomas of Celano: 
“What would it profit us to know the 
time of the judgment day? Assuming 
that the end of the world were to come 
in ten, twenty, thirty, or a hundred 
years; would it benefit us to know it? 
Is not the end of his own life the last day 
for every man? Instead of laboring 
zealously for our own salvation, there- 
fore, we are wasting time if we indulge 
in vain speculations concerning the end 
of the world. See to it that thy own 
life will end happily, and the end of the 
world will hold no terrors for thee, and 
it will matter little to thee whether it be 
near or far away. There is a close 
relationship between the death of the 
individual and the end of the world. 
What happens to the individual at 
death, will happen to the whole human 
race when the world will come to an end. 
It would not be amiss, therefore, to speak 
of the death of an individual as that in- 
dividual’s last day or end of the world” 
(Homilies on II Thess., i. 9-10). 


COMING OF THE DAY THAT 
KNOWS NO ENDING 


The most dreadful and terrifying 
event of the Last Day is the destruc- 
tion of the universe by fire. The author 
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of our hymn describes “that day” as 
a dreadful day of wrath. He takes the 
terminology from the Gospel of St. John 
and the Book of Job. The Apocalypse 
tells us that after the Judgment “time 
shall be no more,”’ and St. Peter speaks 
of the day of eternity “that hath no 
night and no end.”’ Then, indeed, will 
the days of the earth be ended. 

It is on the Last Day that Christ will 
triumph over all His enemies; it will be 
a day of judgment and retribution, 
marking the vindication of Divine Provi- 
dence, of God’s justice and goodness. 
The manifesting of His infinite justice 
will fill men with fear and trembling. 
That day will be a day of tribulation and 
distress, but St. Augustine assures us 
that “the wrath of God, unlike the 
wrath of men, is not a passionate out- 
burst of the disturbed irascible temper, 
but the calm apportionment of a just 
punishment.”’ Yet, the prophets called 
the great day of the Lord, “‘a day of the 
Lord’s indignation, . . .a day of the fierce 
anger of God.”” The prophets drew a 
picture that brought out the striking 
characteristics of the particular judg- 
ments that God meted out in the course 
of centuries to individual lands and 
peoples. Thus, Isaias (xiii. 9-12) makes 
his picture of the terrible judgment of 
God upon Babylon identical with that 
of the universal judgment. The wit- 
ness of the one judgment cannot doubt 
the reality of the other. 

God is long-suffering; His mercy pre- 
dominates over His justice during the 
days of our earthly life, a time of pro- 
bation. “Dominus expectantissimus 
iudicator,” says the Pontificale Ro- 
manum. But in that day His justice 
only will rule. God sometimes punishes 
individuals as well as nations here below 
that sinners may not be “suffered to go 
on their ways for a long time,” but these 
punishments lead to conversion, to 
spiritual progress, often to salvation; 
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in that day, however the punishments of 
God are solely punitive, vindicative, and 
final. .““The centuries of time,” writes 
Msgr. Schmit, “are the waiting of a 
Father who is longing to see his children 
do penance and participate in His 
glory.”” Every day that dawns is a new 
grace, but the forbearance of God 
reaches only to the day of death. The 
neglect and the abuse of grace kindles 
God’s anger. At last the measure of 
sins is full—the destructive judgment of 
God comes upon a Godless world. We 
who live in the world are not without 
warning; the Apostle tells us not to 
receive the grace of God in vain, lest we 
treasure up to ourselves wrath “‘against 
the day of wrath and revelation of the 
just judgment of God.” 


WHEN THE FORMER THINGS 
SHALL BE NO MORE 


“Cursed is the earth in thy work,” 
said the Lord God to Adam after his 
fall. In the liturgical prayers of the 
Church we read: “Christus venturus 
est iudicare. . . seculum per ignem.” 
God will make use of fire to judge, pun- 
ish, and renew all things at the con- 
summation of the world. The de- 
struction of the world by fire will be a 
stupendous catastrophe. “But the 
heavens and the earth (are) reserved 
unto fire against the day of judgment 
. . . the earth and the works which are 
in it, shall be burnt up” (II Peter, iii. 7, 
10). Solvet seclum in favilla, writes our 
author. The earth with its immediate 
atmosphere will be consumed by fire, 
but the world conflagration will be con- 
fined to the dwelling place of men and 
the scene of their history. The form 
of this world will pass away; this planet 
will be shaken to its very foundations. 
The works of nature and art will be 
destroyed, but the world will not be 
annihilated. From the wreckage of 
confused elements the Almighty will 


reconstruct “new heavens and a new 
earth according to His promises” (II 
Peter, iii. 13). From the glowing embers 
there will rise at God’s command the 
new world foretold by the Prophet 
Isaias (Ixv. 17), a new world in the state 
of supernatural transfiguration. ‘For 
behold I create new heavens and a new 
earth; and the former things shall not 
be in remembrance” (II Peter, iii. 17). 

The Old Testament prophets bear 
witness to the transformation and re- 
newal of the created universe at the end 
of time. The witness here introduced, 
David, stands for the prophets in gen- 
eral. We have a distinct and specific 
treatment of the judgment, declares St. 
Augustine, in this passage of the Psalms: 
“In the beginning, O Lord, Thou didst 
found the earth; and the heavens are 
the works of Thy hands. They shall 
perish, but Thou remainest (unchanged 
and unchangeable); and all of them 
shall grow old like a garment; and asa 
vesture Thou shalt change them, and 
they shall be changed. But Thou art 
always the selfsame (unchanged), and 
Thy years shall not fail” (Ps. ci. 26-28). 
The Prophet Isaias also speaks of the 
catastrophe in which the universe will 
literally wither away and disappear at 
the approach of the angry Judge (Is., 
xxxiv. 4, li. 6). 


WHO WAS THE CORROBORATING 
SIBYL? 


We are startled to have the Sibyl 
brought in as a supporting witness: 
Teste David cum Sibylla.2. The Sibyl is 
a virginal prophetess, who is the medium 
and mouthpiece of the religious or in- 


2 Modern Catholic exegetes, however, see 
here a reference, not to the an (Roman) 
sibyls, but to the apocryphal work entitled 
“The Jewish Sibyls,” the greater part of which 
was composed by Christians. The fourth book 
of this work describes the destruction of the 
earth by fire unless the inhabitants of Asia and 
Europe become reconciled with God (see Stein- 
mueller, ““A Companion to Sacred Scripture,” 
I, pp. 112-113). 
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spired traditions of paganism. The 
Erythrean Sibyl and the Samian Sibyl 
are credited with prophecies concerning 
the Last Judgment and the end of the 
world. The reference to the pagan 
prophetess is likely prompted by the 
practice of Christian art, which since 
the thirteenth century has placed the 
Sibyls at the side of, or rather opposite to, 
the prophets. We know to-day that the 
twelve books of Sibylline prophecy that 
have come down to us are not genuine, 
but among Christians of earlier cen- 


turies there was a widespread belief in. 


their authenticity. St. Jerome has a 
passage that implies some credence on 
his part. Lactantius even quotes the 
pronouncements of the Sibyls as divinely 
inspired. The great St. Thomas de- 
clares: “Etiam Sibylle multa vera 
predixerunt de Christo”’ (Summa, II-IT, 
Q. clxxii, art. 6). St. Augustine quotes 
a Sibylline utterance on the destruction 
of the world, but he seems to have his 
tongue in his cheek and says that the 
Sibylline prophecies in general can be 
looked upon as the inventions of certain 
Christians: “Ist prophetie possunt 
putari a christianis esse conficte’”’ (De 
Civ. Dei, lib. XVIII, cap. 47). Perhaps 
Thomas of Celano believed that certain 
individuals outside of the Chosen People 
received revelations concerning certain 
mysteries, and gave the Sibyl a dis- 
tinction she did not deserve by adducing 
her as a witness. 

Our commentator on Dies Ire now 
draws themoral. We must act in accord 
with our belief on the brevity of life 
and the nearness of eternity. “Letitia 
seculi vanitas,” writes St. Augustine. 
And he asks: ‘“Structor mundi dicit 
tibi ruiturum mundum, et non credis?”’ 
The. inspired writers warn man again 
and again that he who is but dust may 
not set his heart upon the things of earth 
that are but dust. Telling indeed is 
the dictum of the sacred writer in the 
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Book of Ecclesiastes: “I’ve seen all 
things that are done under the sun, and 
behold all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” 

STS. THOMAS AND AUGUSTINE 

ON THE LAST DAY 


Dr. Gihr concludes his essay on the 
first stanza with an evaluation of the 
opinions of St. Thomas and St. Augus- 
tine regarding the chronological order 
of the series of eschatological occur- 
rences that will mark Judgment Day. 
St. Thomas and St. Augustine differ in 
their opinions, and our commentator 
combines both opinions in an effort to 
get nearer to the full truth. ‘According 
to certain indications in Holy Scripture 
(Pss. xcvi. 3, xvii. 9, xcix. 35; Is., Ixvi. 
15 sq.),”” we read in Schmit’s translation 
of Gihr, “the destructive flames will 
probably precede the arrival of the 
Great Judge. The fire is to continue 
to burn during the judgment, and im- 
mediately after the verdict will envelop 
and destroy the whole world.” The 
actual destruction of the world by fire, 
therefore, will follow the verdict of the 
Judge. After the Lord has judged “‘the 
living and the dead,” He will “judge 
the world by fire (szculum per ignem).” 
The final renewal and supernatural 


’ transfiguration of the created universe 


is to be the last act of the great drama, 
for we can scarcely conceive a new 
heaven and a new earth, radiant with 
the beauty and glory of God’s justice 
and sanctity, arising from the ruins of 
our earth, until every vestige of moral 
filth and corruption has been cleansed 
away and the reprobate sinners with 
their malice and impiety have been 
hurled into hell. Then only will He who 
sitteth upon the throne say: ‘Behold 
I make all things new’ (Apec., xxi. 5).”’ 

We have indicated the rich back- 
ground of the author of Dies Irz and the 
wealth of meaning in his verse. We 
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must be content here to comment on the 
first stanza. Gihr-Schmit continue 
their commentary through the entire 
nineteen stanzas. Their volume is rich 
indeed in Catholic dogma and moral 
teaching. 

The wonderful rhythm of Thomas of 
Celano’s hymn likely derives from a 
tenth-century judgment hymn con- 
taining a rhythmized text of Sophonias, 
of which the first stanza reads: 


Dies ire, dies illa, 
Dies nebule et turbinis, 
Dies tube et clangoris. 


The merit of the rhythm is without 
question, for it attracted the attention 
of many notable modern musicians, 
among them Colonna, Bassani, Mozart 
(probably), Cherubini, Berlioz, Verdi, 
Bruneau, and Gounod. But of the 
authorship or origin of the old eccle 
siastical melody we have no record. 
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Obesrens AnswerED 





By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Another Quotation Source 


Another “Book of Spiritual Quotes” 
inquired about in the October issue of 
Tue Homitetic aNp PastoraL REVIEW 
is “The Divine Armory of Holy Scrip- 
ture” by Reverend K. Vaughan pub- 
lished by the B. Herder Book Company. 
I think that this book may help “A 
Hard-Put Priest.” 


H. M. (BENEDICTINE). 


Do Heart Tablets Break Eu- 
charistic Fast? 


Question: A woman subject to a heart 
affection told me that she was having 
trouble with her heart, and asked if it 
would be right for her to place a little 
heart tablet under her tongue, if she 
felt an attack coming on, and then to 
receive Holy Communion. This woman 
had come from a great distance in order 
to receive Communion with her society. 
I told her to use the tablet that morn- 
ing, if necessary; and that I would ad- 
vise her further relative to any future 
use. 


Pastor. 


Answer: I had heard of these tablets 
before and was told that the contents are 
absorbed into the blood, and for that 
reason they do not enter into the di- 
gestive tract at all. But to refresh my 
memory I called up a veteran doctor, 
and he assured me that I was correct as 
to the kind of tablet that is inserted 
under the tongue; but there is also a 
heart tablet that is swallowed like an 
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ordinary pill. This kind, of course, 
would go into the digestive tract and 
break the fast. 


Colored Blood Not Conjugal 
Defect 


Question: Replying to the question 
proposed by “Southern Questioner”’ 
(Must it be told now? September, 
issue), Rev. Joseph P. Donovan, C.M., 
J.C.D., states: “If this slight racial 
strain of hlack had been kept from the 
intended partner, there was an objec- 
tive deception because such strain would 
have to be considered a hidden defect, 
humanly speaking; and such defects 
must be told pre-nuptially, even in 
justice, to say nothing of charity.” 
Further on, in the same reply, Father 
Donovan states: “There is one thing 
that the person concerned may have an 
obligation to do, and that is to leave 
this information in such a way that, if the 
strain were to show up in a subsequent 
generation, it could be explained.” 

Father Donovan’s “solution” of the 
moral question proposed rests on the 
word “‘defect.”’ I cannot understand 
how any human blood, presumably in a 
healthy condition, may be classified as 
defective, even humanly speaking. 
What more can healthy human blood 
be than good blood, without defect? 
If without defect (as good, healthy hu- 
man blood must be), how ean it contain 
a “hidden defect,” speaking humanly or 
any other way? Since there can be no 
such “hidden defect,” I cannot see how 
there can be anything either to reveal 
or conceal, morally speaking. Hence, 
I do not see how even “objective de- 
ception” is possible in this case, since 
there is no objective “defect” to deceive 
about. 




















QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





The second quotation from Father 
Donovan’s “solution” implies that “this 
slight racial strain of black” may “show 
up inas ent generation.” I do 
not see how it could fail to show up in 
all subsequent generations to some ex- 
tent but never to the extent that Father 
Donovan implies—namely, that sooner 
or later a black infant will appear as 
the offspring of white parents, such a 
startling event as to call for explanation. 
No authenticated event of such a nature 
has ever occurred to my knowledge. 
But suppose it did occur. The further 
implication in Father Donovan’s “solu- 
tion” is that this black infant would be 
a defective infant despite the fact that 
the doctor declared it the finest healthi- 
est member of the human race he had 
ever delivered, a cause for joy rather 
than for explanation. 

Jesutr Priest. 


Answer: The complained-of answer 
did not intend nor express a physiologi- 
cal defect, but it did take for granted 
that a strain of Negro blood would have 
to be presumed a quality of body that 
the intended husband would likely object 
to and thereupon break off the marriage 
promise. Canonists agree that any 
quality in the intended party to mar- 
riage which he or she would object to, 
and would take as more than a sufficient 
reason to break off the engagement, 
should be manifested when this same 
quality is hidden, for there is no room 
to presume that the other party waives 
or would waive this quality. So, in the 
human order it comes under the head of 
a hidden defect that justice demands a 
revelation of. To be sure, it doesn’t 
constitute an error, and therefore make 
the marriage invalid; but it is liable to 
make the entire marriage forever un- 
happy. The Church does make the 
servile condition an error; and yet the 
servile condition could make and has 
made happy marriages. Nations have 
made a lack of the blood royal an im- 
pediment to kingly or queenly succes- 
sion, yet the lack of such high descent 


means nothing in itself. And the day 
may come when it can be presumed that 
the intended partner would not object 
to a colored strain; when that day 
comes, there will be no obligation on the 
person with the said colored strain to 
make it known to the intended partner 
of marriage. 

Right here in St. Louis an educated 
Negro was speaking to an interracial 
group. He told of a white man living 
in his neighborhood who was married to 
a Negro woman. The same cultured 
Negro declared that he never sees this 
same white man without pitying him; 
for he is acceptable to neither whites nor 
blacks. And some years ago in New 
Orleans a bevy of Negro girls saw an 
apparently white girl walking along 
with a group of white girls. The Negro 
girls said: ‘‘ White girls, don’t play with 
her; she’s a nigger.”” The apparent 
white girl was going to a nearby paro- 
chial school; her sister was quite black 
and went to the Negro school. Holy 
Mother Church down the ages has been 
truly understanding in meeting ques- 
tions of race and classes. She doesn’t 
live in a vacuum of abstract truths, but 
in an evercharged atmosphere of preju- 
dice and passion. Intemperate talk 
inflames, never soothes. 


Extent of the Workingmen’s 
Indult 


Questions: Would you kindly give 
me your opinion on the following ques- 
tions: (1) In commenting on the “Work- 
ingmen’s Indult”’ most authors exclude 
professional men, priests, teachers, busi- 
ness men, etc. Some limit it to those 
who do manual labor, thereby excluding 
all “white-collar” workers, arguing from 
the response of the Sacred Penitentiary 
of March 9, 1925, in another connection. 
In practice could one say that we have a 
doubt as to who “workingmen’’ really 
are, and take it to signify all who do any 
kind of work—professional, business, 
white collar, office, manual? 
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(2) Is there any warrant for claiming 
the parochial powers, granted to rectors 
of seminaries, by Canon 1368, for Supe- 
riors of the houses of study in non-ex- 
empt clerical religions? 


BoTHERED CONFESSOR. 


Answers: Let me begin by saying that 
the Workingmen’s Indult has been so 
interpreted in practice that it doesn’t 
mean anything at all like what it was 
intended to mean. The intention of 
the Indult was to enable those who were 
engaged in hard and exhaustive occupa- 
tions to keep the Lenten fast and the 
fast on vigils and ember days by ena- 
bling them to eat meat on the abstinence 
days except the Fridays of the year, Ash 
Wednesday, Holy Saturday forenoon 
and the vigil of Christmas. It was 
given in an era when Catholics took the 
obligation of fasting seriously; but now 
only the obligation of abstaining seems 
to survive among great numbers. Of 
course, pastors can dispense from both 
obligations when there is a just cause, 
and in most dioceses so can confessors 
in confession. 

As far as announcements go, I think 
that this kind of announcement would 
be salutary: those engaged in hard and 
exhaustive occupations enjoy the Work- 
ingmen’s Indult on abstinence. And 
all those who are fasting, perhaps have 
a reason to get a dispensation from ab- 
stinence on those days allowed in the 
Workingmen’s Indult. And if some 
who are not fasting are in delicate 
health or have impaired strength, they 
easily have reason enough for applying 
for the Workingmen’s Indult for the 
entire family when the income is modest. 

In reply to the second question I 
would say that there is no doubt about 
the rector of any kind of seminary hav- 
ing authority under Canon 1368, for 
many secular priests as rectors have 
only diocesan faculties. 
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Baptism Conferred on the 
Hair 

Question: Within the past year you 
answered a question about baptism 
which interested me because of its prac- 
tical interest to-day. It had to do with 
the prevalent custom of using baby oil 
ona child’s head. Doubt was expressed 
about the flowing water actually touch- 
ing the scalp. I cannot locate the issue, 
but, as I recall, you stated among other 
things that as long as a single hair was 
laved the baptism was valid. It seems 
to me that you also quoted St. Alphon- 
sus. All the authors I’ve been consult- 
ing merely state that to wash the hair 
only makes the Baptism doubtful. If 
my understanding of your answer is 
correct, will you be so kind as to let me 


know some of the authors you consulted? 
Youne Priest. 


Answer: The opinion of St. Alphonsus 
on this point can be found in his ““Moral 
Theology,”’ Book VI, n. 107, q. 3. He 
is cited in Noldin’s third volume (1940 
edition) under §61, b. While Noldin 
admits that there are many authors of 
great merit who say that such a baptism 
should be repeated conditionally, he 
says that we can be sure of its validity; 
for the Church herself in the Roman 
Ritual, even where there is question of 
baptizing an adult, makes no mention of 
separating the hair. And Aertnys- 
Damen (Vol. II, n. 47, q. 2) put forth 
the same doctrine. The reasons alleged 
to the contrary seem to be based entirely 
on oldfashioned physiology that made 
the hair no part of the body; but St. 
Alphonsus was shrewd enough to ob- 
serve that the hair is as much a part of 
the body as the outer skin. 

However, in practice, I can see how 
some men would not be satisfied with 
the opinion of these moral theologians; 
so, these priests would be justified in 
baptizing conditionally where only the 
hair of the head was touched, and not 
the head itself or the parts immediately 
adjacent. 
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Would Church Consider the 
Test-Tube Child Illegitimate? 


Question: Yesterday (December 3, 
1948) the secular press carried a story 
about a British Court declaring a test- 
tube baby illegitimate on the grounds 
that the husband was psychically im- 
potent, and therefore the marriage he 
attempted to contract was invalid, and 
as a consequence the child conceived by 
artificial methods was _ illegitimate. 
What would the Church say in the same 
circumstances? 


Anxious READER. 


Answer: The Church would say that 
the child is legitimate, because she makes 
legitimacy depend on the conception of 
the child in good faith, even where the 
marriage is invalid. In other words, 
she says that the children conceived of a 
putative marriage are legitimate; and 
that a putative marriage is one where at 
least one of the persons at the time of 
conception honestly thinks the marriage 
valid. 

The chances are that the Church 
would not feel herself as positively sure 
of the impotency of a husband in this 
case as the British Court did. The 
Church would know that there was no 
consummation of the marriage in a con- 
jugal sense, and therefore the actually 
unconsummated marriage could be dis- 
pensed from, just as the marriage of a 
woman who married as a widow where 
it was proved that there was no true 
conjugal intercourse between her and 
her husband. In all cases where the 
impotency is dubious and the marriage 
is proved unconsummated, the Church 
pursues a safe course and dispenses from 
the non-consummated bond of marriage. 

The Church of God is about a thou- 
sand years ahead of British law in deter- 
mining what a legitimate marriage is. 
She is profoundly human, instead of 
being stubbornly literal and punishing 
children where at least one of their 


parents was guilty of no wrong before 
God or man. 


Works on “‘The Last Things’’ 


Question: Would you kindly tell me 
the names of some of the best books 
(and authors) on The Last Things 
(Heaven, Hell, Purgatory, The Last 
Judgment) in English, French, Italian, 
and Latin? For Meditation and Ser- 
mons. 

Paut MuRLBROOK. 


Answer: Besides the well-known man- 
uals of Dogmatic Theology, the follow- 
ing works will be helpful for the pur- 
poses mentioned: “Eschatology” by 
Pohle-Preuss, which contains a complete 
bibliography; ‘What Becomes of the 
Dead,” by Arendzen, “Beyond the 
Grave” by Hamon, “Life Everlasting” 
by Bishop Vaughan, “Four Last 
Things” by Cochem, “‘Last Things” by 
Hughes, “‘Meditations on Christian 
Dogma” (Vol. ITI) by Bellord, “Prep- 
aration for Death” by St. Alphonsus, 
“The End of the World and of Men” by 
Lanslots, “‘Les Fins Derniéres” by 
Michel, ‘‘Le Ciel” by L. Brémond, 
“L’homme aprés la mort” by Sertil- 
langes, “‘Eschatologie” by Oswald, “‘L’ 
autre vie” by Guillermin, ‘La grfce et 
la gloire” by Terrien, ‘‘Nos Morts, au 
Purgatoire, au Ciel” by Chollet, “‘I 
novissimi”’ by Scaglia, “‘Questiones de 
Novissimis” by Billot, “‘Tractatus de 
Novissimis” by Card. Lépicier, “‘Trac- 
tatus de Novissimis” by Verhaar. 


Have Assistants the Faculty to 
Administer Confirmation? | 


Question: I have read all concerning 
the Indult regarding the Confirmation 
of adults and children in danger of 
death. Here in Africa the parishes or 
rather quasi-parishes are very big, any- 
thing from a radius of five to eight hours. 
Usually the pastors are elderly men and 
the young assistants make the sick- 
calls, which demand youth and strength. 
They also usually take care of the out- 
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pore with chapels for Sunday Mass. 
ave those assistants the faculty to ad- 
minister Confirmation? Actually they 
would need the Indult more than the 
pastors and could make better use of 
this Indult. Or can the pastor delegate 
the right either permanently or in a 
special case? 

PRESBYTER AFRICANUS. 


Answer: According to the extension 
of the faculty to confirm, all local Ordi- 
naries subject tothe Sacred Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith may 
grant to any priest with the care of souls 
the faculty to confirm in danger of 
death. Hence, with the authorization 
of the local Ordinary the assistants men- 
tioned in the case could confirm any dy- 
ing person, both adult and infant, with- 
in the boundaries of the mission limits 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XL, 41; Homeric 
AND Pastorat Review, June, 1948, p. 
695). 

The earlier faculty granted by the 
Holy See on September 14, 1946, did 
not include assistants. Likewise, it 
should be noted that pastors by force of 
both faculties have no power to delegate 
either permanently or in a special case. 


Looks Like Trafficking in 
Slavery 


Question: Here in Africa the bride- 
groom has to pay a dowry to the father 
of the bride. In case the husband dis- 
misses the woman, the father has to 
pay back the dowry. If he paid a big 
amount of dowry, it will be difficult to 
dissolve the marriage. Usually the 
dowry is not paid all at once, but goes on 
for many years after he has taken the 
woman. 
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Now here is the case. The pagan, 
Maizepot, gave his Catholic daughter, 
Mary, to a pagan man, Ali. Ali had 
paid part of the dowry and was living 
with Mary. Maizepot died (he was 
actually baptized in — of death) 
and left a Catholic son, John. 

Is John allowed to receive the re- 
mainder of the dowry, to which he is 
entitled in place of his father? Or will 
he, by doing so, be guilty of sin on ac- 
count of coéperation? Opinions differed 
on this question. Some said that, if 
he takes the remainder of the dowry, he 
will make it more difficult for the woman 
to free herself from this bond. This 
was the more common opinion. But 
the opinion was also voiced that, since 
he had no say in the matter before and 
took no part in the dealing, his is not the 
reapiuiladlity : so, he could take the re- 
mainder, especially since there is not 
very much hope of bringing Mary back 
to her religion, unless the husband dies. 
Which opinion is right? 

IpEM PRESBYTER AFRICANUS. 

Answer: From the context of the 
question it appears that this girl was 
sold by her father into a form of con- 
jugal slavery. Now, the question is 
whether her brother can receive what 
to him must be the periodic fee paid for 
the tribal concubinage of his Catholic 
sister; and he himself is likewise a 
Catholic. That means that, if he ac- 
cepts these payments from time to time, 
he is not only making it harder for his 
Catholic sister to break these sinful 
bonds, but is also contributing to her 
delinquency by the acceptance of these 
same payments. In any event, he is 
encouraging her to stay where she is by 
giving his profitable countenance to her 
concubinage. 
































Roman Documents 


By FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 





Encyclical on Prayers for 
Peace in Palestine 


In a letter to the Hierarchy of the 
world His Holiness urges peace in the 
Holy Land, asking public supplications 
for that intention. He cites his efforts to 
avert the present conflict, and his subse- 
quent endeavors to end the war and 
thus to protect the holy places. He 
acknowledges that many quarters re- 
sponded to His appeal for prayers and 
mediation efforts, the latter often under- 
taken at great risks. At the same time 
he expresses dismay that the Christian 
world allows its holy lands to be violated 
by the horrors of war, and expresses the 
prayerful hope that this destruction and 
desecration will soon come to an end. 
In conclusion, he states the minimum 
guarantees which the Christian world 
has a right to expect: 

“It is entirely proper that a rule be 
provided for Jerusalem and _ vicinity, 
where the venerable monuments of the 
Divine Redeemer’s life and death are 
preserved, which is established and 
backed by international law as in the 
present circumstances seemingly safer 
and more suited for the preservation of 
these sacred monuments. It is likewise 
desirable that the safety of journeys to 
the Sacred Places be guaranteed by 
international law, that the freedom of 
divine rites be made secure, that finally 
traditional practices and customs be pre- 
served intact.” 

These guarantees should indeed be the 
object of our public prayers and efforts 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XL, 433 sqq.). 


A New Patron for Free 
Education 


By way of answer to an oft-repeated 
calumny that the Church neglects the 
needs of the common people, His Holi- 
ness observes that actually she has done 
much, especially through so many of her 
Saints, to educate the youth of the lower 
classes, not only in virtue, but in letters, 
the sciences and the arts as well. One 
such pioneer was St. Joseph Calasanc- 
tius, who made the free education of 
poor and abandoned children his life 
mission. To celebrate the third centen- 
ary of his life and work, the Pope 
officially proclaims him the Patron of all 
Christian free schools. It would seem 
proper, therefore, to cultivate devotion 
to him among the teachers and students 
of all our free primary and secondary 
schools (Acta Ap. Sedis, XL, 454 sqq.). 


Letter on the Apostleship 
of Prayer 


The work of the Apostleship of Prayer 
is again given papal approval in a letter 
to the Superior General of the Society of 
Jesus. His Holiness points out that no 
one worthy of the name “Christian,” 
being incorporated by baptism in the 
Mystical Body of Christ, can pursue his 
own sanctification while neglecting the 
salvation of others. This life-union 
within the Mystical Body is epitomized 
perfectly in devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, which so stimulates to love for 
both God and man and to the extension 
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of God’s kingdom. The remarkable 
growth in modern times of the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer is most gratifying to His 
Holiness. Nor should this growth be re- 
garded as in any way an intrusion upon 
the rights of other pious societies, since 
its sole effect is to arouse divine love and 
apostolic zeal. 


“Therefore, long before groups of the 
laity happily undertook to promote the 
kingdom of Christ, which We joyfully 
witness to-day, they (i.e., the founders 
of the Apostleship of Prayer) had al- 
ready prepared a sound body of doc- 
trine by which to nourish the interior 
life and to support the endeavors of 
apostolic men. Thus foreseeing, as it 
were, those dangers of the active life, 
which We indicated when speaking of 
the ‘heresy of action,’ they desired, even 
though they regarded highly and pro- 
moted zeal for the spread of Christ’s 
kingdom, that the first place be given to 
the interior life, knowing well that this 
far excelled all human efforts to gain 
souls for God.” ' 


The Pope reminds all Catholic groups, 
especially those of Catholic Action, of 
the rich spiritual and apostolic benefits 
gained by membership in the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer. He also calls attention 
to the Eucharistic Crusade, as a further 
development to promote piety and Eu- 
charistic devotion among children, and 
He welcomes the formation of a similar 
group for adolescents. He bestows par- 
ticular approval upon the Federation of 
the Sacred Heart for men and boys who 
have made the Spiritual Exercises sev- 
eral times. In conclusion, He praises the 
world-wide broadcasts in honor of the 
Sacred Heart, now going out over six 
hundred stations with an estimated 
audience of fifteen million (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XL, 500 sqq.). 


Sartre’s Works on the Index 


In a Decree dated October 27, 1948, 
the Holy Office has placed all the writ- 
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ings of the widely publicized French 
Existentialist, Jean-Paul Sartre, upon 
the Index of Forbidden Books (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XL, 511). 

Commentators rather generally hold 
that the condemnation opera omnia is to 
be taken as meaning that only works 
touching on religion already published 
are forbidden, and of these, if the author 
is a Catholic, exception can be allowed 
for any that are clearly free of objection 
and are not otherwise condemned. 
Even Beste and Bouscaren-Ellis, who 
have written since the publication of the 
1940 edition of the Index Librorum Pro- 
hibitorum, subscribe to this view.' Yet, 
the Prznolanda of that edition seems to 
reject such a qualified interpretation. 
It states the following: 

“‘Reapse in praxi nunc vigente, cum 
damnantur opera omnia alicujus scrip- 


toris, ejusdem censentur damnata omnia 
et singula opera.” 


Thus it would seem that every work of 
Sartre is automatically forbidden, be- 
cause each one has been found to be 
objectionable. 

The fact that several of Sartre’s plays 
are being produced in this country raises 
the question whether they too are 
hereby condemned. The law on for- 
bidden books prohibits the reading of 
these plays, but not attendance at them. 
However, it goes without saying that 
the natural and divine law to safeguard 
one’s faith and morals is certainly bind- 
ing, according to the dangers, readily 
presumed, in each individual case. 


Further Extension of the Con- 
firmation Faculty 


The faculty to administer Confirma- 
tion in danger of death, now enjoyed by 





1 Beste, “‘Introductio in Codicem’’ (editio 
tertia), p. 708; Bouscaren-Ellis, ‘Canon Law: 
Ly and Commentary” (second printing), p. 
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pastors and administrative vicars,” has 
been extended at the request of our 
Hierarchy to chaplains assigned to the 
care of maternity and foundling homes 
and hospitals. These chaplains may 
confirm the infants and children under 
their care (not the mothers, however) 
who are in danger of death. A chaplain 
may use this faculty only on the condi- 
tion that, not only a bishop, but even 
the local pastor, is not available or is law- 
fully impeded from conferring the Con- 
firmation. In the event that more than 
one chaplain is assigned to the institu- 
tion, only the senior chaplain enjoys the 
faculty. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO DE SACRAMENTIS 
N. 5869/48. 


BEATISSIME PATER, 


Archiepiscopi et Episcopi Statuum Foedera- 
torum Americae Septentrionalis, ad pedes S.V. 
voluti, humiliter postulant derogationem 
ecreto “Spiritus Sancti munera” die 14 
septembris a. 1946 a S. Congregatione de Sacra- 
mentis edito, ita ut in domibus sic nuncupatis 
maternitatis vel nosocomiis pro mulieribus 
parientibus vel  brephotropheis suarum 
dioecesium, Confirmationis sacramentum valide 
et licite conferre valeat puerulis ibi receptis, qui 
in adiunctis ab eodem Decreto recensitis 
reperiantur, Cappellanus earumdem domorum. 
etitionis ratio est difficultas maxima pro 
— loci, aliis ministerii sui gravato muneri- 
us, Confirmationem fere passim conferendi, 
attento praesertim magno infantium infir- 
morum numero in enunciatis domibus com- 
morantium. 


EX AUDIENTIA SS.mi diei 25 octobris 
1948. 


Sanctissimus Dominus Noster Divina 


? THe Homitetic aNp Pastorat Review, 
Vol. XLVII, pp. 475-461. 


Providentia Pius Papa XII, referente 
infrascripto huius 8S. Congregationis 
Pro-Praefecto, relatis precibus benigne 
annuere dignatus est, ea tamen lege ut 
Confirmationis sacramentum, in adiunc- 
tis de quibus in praefato Decreto, per- 
sonaliter conferatur puerulis a Cappel- 
lano domibus de quibus in precibus 
stabiliter addicto, et si plures in una 
domo constituti sint Cappellani, ab 
eorumdem primo, ceteris prorsus ex- 
clusis. 


Cappellano autem hac facultate uti 
licebit tantum si Episcopus dioecesanus 
haberi nequeat, aut legitime impediatur 
quominus per se ipse Confirmationem 
conferat; nec alius praesto sit Episco- 
pus, communione gaudens cum Sede 
Apostilica, licet titularis tantum, qui 
sine gravi incommodo ipsi suffici queat. 
Itidemque si parochus loci, in iisdem 
adiunctis, haberi et ipse nequeat, vel 
legitime impediatur quominus sacra- 
mentum istud conferat. In absentia 
autem Cappellani, aut in eius impossi- 
bilitate per se ipsum confirmandi, nullus 
alius, praeter Episcopum vel loci paro- 
chum, idem sacramentum valide con- 
ferre valet. Servatis, in reliquis, ter- 
minis et clausulis memorati Decreti. 
Contrariis quibuslibet minime obstanti- 
bus. 


Praesentibus valituris ad annum, a 
data huius rescripti computandum. 


L.S. >» B. Carp. ALorsi-MASELLA 
Pro-Praefectus 
F. Bracct, Sec. 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vesselsand Repair Them 











BALTIMORE 


Gilbert Cummins and Company, 2800 Frederick Ave. 
Enterprise Plating Co., 421 West Mulberry St. 





BOSTON 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 106 Chauncy Street 
Patrick J. Gill, 367 Washington Street 





CHICAGO 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden & Co., 218 W. Madison St., 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 


GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 26-28 Park Place 

Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 

Office of Frederick G. Necker, Inc., 3410 Broadway 
The Edward O'Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 
C. Wildermann Company, Inc., 33 Barclay Street 











OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney St. 


ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 


ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 758 Mission Street 
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B OOK Revews 





New Works on the Liturgy 


Though Father Ellard’s new book 
comprises three approximately equal 
sections (the Mass of the Past, of the 
Present, of the Future), it is, as its 
title indicates, a plea for a revised 
Mass.! The past and the present are 
studied for the light they throw on the 
future. The book is even more than a 
plea. It is also a prophecy, and, as 
such, only the future can prove its ac- 
curacy. Its predictions may be no 
more than pure speculation, learned in- 
deed but withal only interesting reading. 
They might forecast, on the other hand, 
the true shape of the future. Perhaps 
the faithful will know the Mass, no 
. longer as a Sacrifice, but only as the 
Perfect Profession of Love. Bilingual 
missals and books of chant may be is- 
sued, the Offertory procession may 
again become part of every Mass, spe- 
cial votive Masses may be granted for 
every type of labor union, trade and 
profession, concelebration in specially 
constructed churches may highlight all 
important Catholic gatherings, and 
evening Mass may become a daily oc- 
currence. If and when the Holy See 
sanctions such changes, Father Ellard 
will have proved to be a reliable fore- 
caster. But the evidence he adduces 
does not make that future in any way 
certain, and by no means proves the 
wisdom or the necessity of what he ad- 
vocates. 





1 The Mass of the Future. By Gerald Ellard, 
S.J., Ph.D. (Bruce Publishing Company. 
Milwaukee; pp. xx-360). 


It is no disloyalty to the worthy aims 
of the Liturgical Movement to prefer a 
less spectacular program. Its basic 
problem lies, not in the Liturgy, but in 
the secularization of people and their 
way of life. Father Ellard himself 
quotes Pius XII on this point (p. 156): 


“The world of the supernatural 
has become strange for them, ex- 
presses nothing for them. It is as 
though in them spiritual organs for the 
cognizance of truth, so high and so 
— were now atrophied and 

ea = 


As a consequence, the solution will not 
be found in wholesale alterations of the 
Liturgy. Again the Pope declares: 


“One has thought to explain such a 
state of soul as the fault of the liturgy 
of the Church. One has believed that 
it would be enough to purify the lit- 
urgy, to reform it, to set it in greater 
honor, to effect that those wandering 
would return to the paths of the Holy 
Mysteries. He who reasons thus has 
a very superficial understanding of 
this anemia and spiritual apathy. 
Its roots lie deeper.” 


Father Ellard’s book is full of inter- 
esting information on the evolution of 
the Mass and on recent liturgical de- 
velopments. It contains much dog- 
matic elucidation of the Mass for popular 
exposition. Its many papal’ declara- 
tions give these truths authoritative ex- 
pression. The entire content of the book 
proves it to be an arduous, painstaking 
undertaking, revealing both sound his- 
torical scholarship and an ardent desire 
that the Mass be better known and 
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loved. Proper concern for the require- 
ments of liturgical law is also mani- 
fested by the author. With this in 
mind the reviewer suggests that a future 
edition make it quite clear that under 
the present law special authorization of 
the Holy See is necessary for the intro- 
duction of the Offertory procession 
(Canon 818), for the vernacular rendition 
of the Proper at Low Mass (DD. 4235, 
3537), and for the placing of the taber- 
nacle elsewhere than at the center of the 
altar (Canon 1269, § 1). 

Another work on the Mass comes 
from the hands of the noted Belgian 
liturgist, Canon Croegaert.? It is the 
first of three volumes and deals with the 
place and appurtenances for Mass and 
with the Mass of the Catechumens. 


? Les Rites et les Pritres du Saint Sacrifice 
° la on’ I. La —— des ge es 

. Canon August aert i essain, 
Malines: Hamers Co., Gossovraye, Fairfax, 
Va.; pp. xl-607). 





Though the book is not in our native 
tongue, its composition is so simple and 
further clarified with excellent outlines 
and divisions that even elementary read- 
ers of French will not find great diffi- 
culty in perusing it. The volume is a 
veritable encyclopedia, excellent for 
reference and therefore extremely use- 
ful. In marked contrast to the preced- 
ing volume under review, it endeavors 
to clarify and thus justify the Mass of 
the present, the one we priests must 
celebrate and explain. Every part of 
the Mass of the Catechumens is treated 
exhaustively, especially in its historical 
development. Thus, for example, thirty 
pages are given to the Introit—the 
ancient ceremonial, the development 
of the present form, an analysis of the 
principal Introits of the Dominical 
cycle, a brief survey of the scholz can- 
torum, with concluding practical de- 
ductions. So it is with the other parts, 
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including the Asperges. In the pre- 
liminary section extensive considera- 
tion is given to the altar and its tradi- 
tional sacredness. The author favors, 
with important qualifications, the re- 
orientation of the altar. There is little 
that one could seek to know that is not 
contained in this informative volume. 


Let us hope that the whole series will 


soon be translated. 

For practical use two handy booklets 
on ceremonies can be recommended.’ 
In both all the pertinent ceremonial is 
summarized according to directions of 
the Czremoniale Episcoporum and offi- 
cial decrees. 

For classroom and study-club use a 
series of sixteen cards in two colors has 
been prepared, representing the peaks 
to be ascended during Holy Mass in 
reaching God.? The symbols are the 
hands of the priest at these various 
moments of ascent. Each drawing is 
self-explanatory, but a supplementary 
booklet brings out the deeper significance 
of the occasion. The use of the charts 
as intended should contribute to a 
greater understanding of and closer par- 
ticipation in the Mass. No one doubts 
that this is the need of our times. 

Francis B. DonNELLY, J.C.D. 


Planning and Furnishing 
of Churches 


Many books have been published 
covering the architecture of churches in- 
cluding their furniture and furnishings, 
but one would search a long time before 
finding a volume as complete and as 
beautifully presented as Peter Anson’s 
“Churches: Their Plan and Furnish- 


3A Manual of Ceremonies for Minor Minis- 
ters and A Manual of Ceremonies for Major 
Ministers (Subdeacon). By Rev. Method C. 
Billy, O.F.M. Cony. (St. Anthony-on-Hudson, 
Rensselaer, N. Y.). 

4 Mass Symbols. By Rev. Joachim Watrin, 
O.S.B. Accompanying booklet by Rev. God- 
frey Diekmann, O.S.B. (The Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minn.). 
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NAZARETH 
A BOOK OF COUNSEL AND PRAYER FOR 
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ing” edited by the Reverend Hans A. 
Reinhold and recently published in this 
country by The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. 

In the Foreword to his book, the au- 
thor states: “‘The object . . . is to provide 
the clergy and laity with a practical 
guide to the building and remodelling of 
Catholic churches and to give a sum- 
mary of the laws governing their plan- 
ning and furnishing.” Certainly no 
better object could have been selected, 
for, as one reads this book, one realizes 
how easy it is for an architect to make 
mistakes in the planning of a church be- 
cause of the multiplicity of details 
which are covered by rules and inter- 
pretations laid down by the Church. 
It probably would not be far wrong to 
say that in most modern church build- 
ings more thought has been given to the 
architecture, good and bad, than to the 


canonical requirements and the reasons 
behind these requirements. 

From the architect’s point of view, 
therefore, this book is of great value in 
that it gives in one volume of 236 pages a 
complete and concise explanation of the 
various parts of the church plan and of 
its furnishings, with historical notes and 
references to show what is considered 
liturgically correct and the reasons 
therefor. Most of the material pre- 
sented has been available before, but 
one look at the bibliography will show 
how unlikely it would be that an archi- 
tect would include in his library all of 
the books referred to by the author. 

Every project undertaken by an archi- 
tect must be studied down to the mi- 
nutest detail, for it is the study of such 
detail that brings about the evolution of a 
plan that works. The great difficulty 
with good church planning is the fact 
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that these details are governed by cus- 
tom and laws which have been developed 
for more than nineteen centuries. Few 
architects and probably relatively few 
priests, except those who have made a 
particular study of the subject, can know 
all of these details and must depend 
upon getting them from some authori- 
tative source. This is the valuable 
function of Mr. Anson’s new _ book. 
Beautifully illustrated with pen and ink 
sketches by the author, it sets forth in 
plain common language the liturgical re- 
quirements of the church as a whole and 
of all of its component parts. Quite 
wisely the author spends little time and 
few pages on the general subject of style 
and plan, because these are governed so 
greatly by location, climate, etc. In 
this section of the book, however, occur 
the finest illustrations picturing various 
types of plans and exteriors with many 


interesting comments by Father Rein- 
hold. 
The real meat of the book starts with 


‘the liturgical requirements of altars, 


their adjuncts and furnishings and their 
vestments. Then follows the general re- 
quirements of the sanctuary, the font 
and baptistery, the confessionals and 
sacristies. Mr. Anson goes into great 
detail in the description and use of the 
sacred vessels, sacred vestments and 
other ceremonial accessories, and he 
brings his book to a close with separate 
chapters on bells and belfries, choir and 
organ, and lighting, heating and venti- 
lating of church edifices. Because of his 
obvious authority throughout the rest 
of the book, it would have been better 
to have omitted that part of the last 
chapter dealing with heating and venti- 
lating, which seems very naive in view 
of the elaborate mechanical installations 
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in all modern churches in this country. 

It is easy to see that this book is the 
result of years of study in art and archi- 
tecture and in the history and liturgy of 
the Roman Catholic Church by one 
whose love for these things shines out 


from every page of his book. 
Ricuarp M. Port, R.A. 


Compendium of Theology 


Students of St. Thomas Aquinas owe 
a great deal to Reginald of Piperno, 
who was the socius of Thomas for the 
last fifteen years of his life (1259-1274). 
Reginald copied down and thus pre- 
served many of the lectures and ser- 
mons of the Saint. After the death of 
Thomas, Brother Reginald was appar- 
ently the only person in possession of his 
complete works. Three of these works 
had been dedicated to Reginald, and 
were probably written at his personal 
request. Chief among these is the 
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In this autobiography the author 
explains why he attributes his suc- 
cess in following up his call to the 
religious priesthood to the prayers 
and encouragement of an American 
Casimirite nun, Sister Helen. He 
believes that he owes his vocation 
in large part to her inspiring in- 
fluence which still abides with him 
even after her death. Father 
Maciulionis acquaints us with the 
origin and growth of the Casimirite 
Congregation in the United States. 


“Those interested in the ever mys- 
terious workings of God's Provi- 
dence will find the book enlighten- 
ing and helpful.”—America. 
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Compendium Theologiz, composed by 
Thomas in the last two years of his 
life. The dedicatory letter indicates 
that Reginald had expressed a wish for 
a manual of theology in some brief and 
simple form. The Saint complied with 
the request in this work which he evi- 
dently intended to be a “portable 
Aquinas”: “‘ Wherefore, my dearest son 
Reginald, receive from my hands this 
compendious treatise on Christian teach- 
ing to keep continually before your 
eyes.” He proposed to follow the 
outline of St. Augustine’s Enchiridion 
and embrace all Christian teaching 
within the framework of the three 
theological virtues. “‘The first thing 
necessary is faith, by which you may 
come to a knowledge of the truth. 
Secondly, hope is necessary, that your 
intention may be fixed on the right 
end. Thirdly, love is necessary, that 
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your affections may be perfectly put in 
order.”” He completed only the first 
part, on Faith, in two hundred and 
forty-six brief chapters (hardly a page 
apiece). He began the second part, on 
Hope, following the petitions of the 
‘Our Father’. Thomas was much less 
than halfway through this second part 
when he died, leaving the work un- 
finished. 

Father Vollert has made the first 
complete English translation of the 
extant text.! His translation is highly 
competent and very readable. He has 
added a few judicious notes, some 
cross-references, an up-to-date bibliog- 
raphy, and a very full theological 
index. To those who, like Reginald of 
Piperno, find the Summa _ Theologica 
too formidable, this opusculum may be 
recommended as an easy introduction 
to the theological thought of St. Thomas 
in its original form. 

Francis Gumm, S.T.D. 


Recent English and Irish 
Publications 


It is a pleasure to be able to begin 
this contribution by noticing a really im- 
portant event in English Catholic pub- 
lishing. Messrs. Burns, Oates have 
issued in two fine volumes the whole 
of what used to be known as “The 
Treasury of the Faith” series of book- 
lets. The new title is “The Teaching 
of the Catholic Church.’ Those fa- 
miliar with the original booklets will 
need no introduction to this work be- 
yond the information that very little 
has been altered. I notice, however, 
that the chapter on Confirmation is 
new, being contributed by the General 
Editor, Canon George D. Smith, D.D., 
Ph.D. Another newecmer is Dom Ael- 


1 Compendium of Theology. By St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Translated by Cyril Vollert, S.J., 
S.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
pages xx, 366). 
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recitation of the Little Hours 
without the use of any other 
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the year. Therefore, Priests, out 
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to place in their pocket thus elimi- 
nating the inconvenient and heavy- 
paged Breviary. 

Extra leaflet contains the Invitatory 
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red Graham, who has written about 

“The Church on Earth.” Each of the 

thirty-five chapters is a miniature 
treatise on its subject averaging some 
forty pages, and there is a magnificent 
index which enhances the value of the 
books very considerably. 

It seems to us rather a pity that a 
little more modernizing was not under- 
taken when the work was being re- 
edited. The treatise on Our Lady, 
excellent though it is, could have been 
improved by the addition of a summary 
of the teaching of modern theologians 
about Mary’s position as Mediatrix and 
Coredemptrix; the chapter on the 
Mystical Body ‘might have been recast 
in view of the momentous Papal En- 
cyclical on the subject. Nevertheless, 
English-speaking Catholics everywhere 


owe a debt of gratitude to the publishers, 
editor and contributors for these fine vol- 
umes, which certainly contain the finest 
popular exposition of Catholicism which 
has appeared to date in the language. 
From the new publishing house of 
Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin, comes 
a small work by Fr. Dermot Casey, 
S.J., entitled ““The Nature and Treat- 
ment of Scruples.” Based largely on 
the work of Eymieu, these pages deal 
at length with the psychology of scrupu- 
lous persons and stress the already well- 
known principles on which efforts to 
bring about a cure ought to be based. 
Every confessor should certainly be 
familiar with the practical advice given 
here, but most priests will agree that 
something more is required in the treat- 
ment of really chronic cases. Fr. Casey 
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includes brief descriptions of certain 
psychological exercises which, he says, 
“will be necessary in the more chronic 
cases of scrupulosity” (p. 62). But on 
p. 65 he writes: “In many cases, of 
course, a spiritual director is not in a 
position to advocate or explain these 
psychological exercises to the scrupulous 
person. Nor are they ever essential in 
order to obtain a complete cure of the 
scrupulous person.” Which apparent 
contradiction simply goes to prove the 
enormous difficulty of the subject and 
to emphasize Fr. Casey’s courage in at- 
tempting to treat it in such a simple, yet 
practical fashion. 

Three useful books for priests have 
recently appeared in Eire, being spon- 
sored by ““The Priests’ Universal Union 
of the Friends of the Sacred Heart.” 
The first two are translations by Rev. 
Patrick O’Connell of the writings of 
Mother Louise Margaret Claret de la 
Touche. They are called ““The Sacred 
Heart and the Priesthood” and “The 
Book of Infinite Love.’ The third is 
a complete translation of Fr. Croiset’s 
well-known book on devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. Every priest will find 
much in these volumes to help him along 
the hard road of sanctity. The first is a 
study of Christ’s dealings with souls, 
followed by a series of beautiful medi- 
tations on the priestly virtues of the 
Heart: of Christ and the love of Christ 
for priests. “The Book of Infinite 
Love’ emphasizes first the needs of our 
time, stressing at some length the two 
points, “What the Clergy Should Give” 
and “What the Clergy Should Be.” 
Then follows a spiritual treatise on 
Divine Love—on God considered as 
Creator, Mediator, Redeemer, Illumi- 
nator and Glorifier. The concluding 
chapters are devoted to love in action 
for souls. A summary of the ideas 
contained in all three books is to be 
found in the Handbook of the Priests’ 


Universal Union. 
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